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Some oF the Daily Worker people reacted to Nikita 
Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin speech by whimpering: “Why 
didn’t someone tell us?” It is an eminently specious plea. 
Even if there weren’t a multitude of books on Stalin’s 
crimes, a subscription to THe New Leaver would have 
kept them fully informed. Few of Khrushchev’s “revela- 
tions” are new to our readers. 

Take, for example, the murder of the delegates to the 
17th Communist Party Congress (1934). Khrushchev has 
now revealed the exact figures: Precisely 1,108 out of 1,966 
delegates were arrested between that congress and the 18th, 
which met in 1939. Yet, THe New LeaperR was providing 
name after name of those arrested as the purge proceeded, 
and when the 18th Congress convened we were quick to 
note exactly how many of the former delegates had van- 
ished. This particular set of facts, amusingly enough, ap- 
peared again as recently as last January 23, in an article 
by Bertram D. Wolfe on “The ‘New’ Soviet Leaders.” 

Were some wealthy foundation ready to sponsor the 
necessary research, we could put out a fair-sized book show- 
ing all of Khrushchev’s major “secrets” (and then some) 
in THe New LEaper ten, twenty and even thirty years ago. 
These revelations resulted from the knowledge, devotion 
and ingenuity of such scholars as Boris I. Nicolaevsky, 
David J. Dallin, Raphael Abramovitch, Mark Vishniak, 
David Shub. E. Yourievskv, Simon Wolin, Solomon Schwarz 
and many others—men who, in view of Stalin’s curtain of 
secrecy and lies, now qualify as historical detectives, first 
class. For Khrushchev’s speech even confirmed several hypo- 
theses which these men, lacking conclusive evidence 5,000 
miles away, had advanced in tentative fashion. An intriguing 
example concerned Alexander N. Poskrebyshev, Stalin’s 


loyal chef du cabinet. On March 23, 1953, Boris Nicolaevsky 
noted the disappearance of Poskrebyshev following Stalin’s 
death. When the erstwhile éminence grise remained absent, 
this fact was among those which led Nicolaevsky to ask 
“How Did Stalin Die?” (NL, April 20, 1953). Now Khrush- 
chev discusses Stalin’s self-glorification in the film The Fall 
of Berlin: “Here only Stalin acts ... and only one man.. 
reports something to him—that is Poskrebyshev, his loyal 
shield-bearer.” The telling official notation which follows 
this reference: “Laughter in the hall.” 

Since Poskrebyshev’s demise (like those of Beria, Bagirov, 
Goglidze, Abakumov, etc.) was organized by the new 
“Leninist collective leadership” without regard to “socialist” 
or any other kind of legality, our research job on the Soviet 
Union continues. Next week, Mr. Nicolaevsky returns to 
the wars with’an analysis of what Khrushchev said, what 
he failed to say, and what is really going on in the USSR. 
Comrades of the Daily Worker, pay attention; don’t say 
we didn’t tell you. 

Avex Kaun: THE New LEapeErR is happy to join with 
countless other organizations and friends in wishing a happy 
75th birthday to Alexander Kahn, General Manager of the 
Jewish Daily Forward and Vice-Chairman of the Liberal 
party. One of our original founders, he has served on our 
board of directors over all these years and has always 
been one of our most loyal and devoted friends. He has 
brought to the- affairs of this magazine the same ability, 
integrity and idealism which he has given to the many 
democratic projects with which he has been associated. We 
are certainly a better magazine for his quiet, self-effacing 
labors, and look forward to long years of continuing asso- 
ciation. 
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The Future 


T Is often suggested that great changes are due in 
American foreign policy as a result of, and by way 
of adjustment to, changes that have recently occurred in 
the attitudes and policies of the Soviet Government. The 
President appeared to be endorsing this same thought 
when he recently said that policies that were good six 
months ago were not necessarily now of any validity. 

This suggestion seems to me to reflect in large part 
a misunderstanding of the true situation. There have 
indeed been important changes in the attitude and policies 
of the Soviet Government. But their relationship to the 
problem of our own foreign policy is, in my opinion, 
somewhat different than is generally supposed. 

In the first place, there is an impression that Stalin 
was a man of war, aiming to launch a military onslaught 
against the non-Communist world, whereas his suc- 
cessors are men of peace. Therefore, it is urged, we no 
longer need to orient our policies exclusively to the 
' danger of war. This is a great oversimplification. Stalin 
was not what you would call a nice man, and his inten- 
tions toward ourselves were strictly dishonorable. But the 
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of Soviet Communism 


By George F. Kennan 


image of a Stalinist Russia poised and yearning to attack 
the West, and deterred only by our possession of atomic 
weapons, was largely a creation of our own imagination, 
against which some of us who were familiar with Russian 
matters tried in vain, over the course of years, to make 
our voices heard. In this respect, the change that has 
come about has been more a change in the American 
attitude than in any external reality. 

Secondly, while the changes that have occurred in the 
Soviet Union do indeed suggest and emphasize the need 
for certain alterations in American policies, these altera- 
tions are ones the need for which ought to have been 
visible to us years ago and the implementation of which is 
decidedly overdue. It should not have required the 
effectiveness of recent Soviet appeals to the neutral bloc 
to bring us to realize that the extreme bipolarity of world 
power which marked the immediate postwar period was 
bound to break down at a relatively early date, and that 
this breakdown would give increased importance on the 
world scene to the attitudes and reactions of the neutral 
powers. It should not have required the evidence thal 
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Here George Frost Kennan, former United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, launches another of THe New Leaper’s periodic symposiums on a leading 
issue of democratic foreign policy. The last such symposium, “Alternatives to 
the H-Bomb,” appeared here in 1954, and has since been printed as a book 
by Beacon Press. In the current discussion, the spotlight will be on the dynamics 
of post-Stalin Communism within the Soviet orbit, and the modifications which 
Soviet evolution may require of democratic policies. Ambassador Kennan is 
uniquely fitted to open such a discussion, for as early as 1947 he postulated 
as the ultimate end of the “containment” policy he was then enunciating an 
“erosion from despotism” which would gradually permit normal relations 
between Russia and the rest of the world. This article is adapted from a speech 
delivered by Ambassador Kennan before the Pittsburgh Council on Foreign 
Affairs; the full text, which also includes an incisive discussion of U.S. relations 
with the “uncommitted” nations, will appear in the August Harper’s. Mr. Kennan 
recently completed a new book, Russia Leaves the War, while at Princeton’s 
Institute for Advanced Study. He is also the author of American Diplomacy 
1900-1950 and Realities of American Foreign Policy. Future contributors to 
this symposium include Adolf A. Berle Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Norman 
Thomas, Rey. Donald Harrington and other observers of international affairs. 
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the Russians were actually testing atomic explosives to 
make us recognize that weapons of such vast destructive- 
ness were bound to become, sooner or later, suicidal and 
prohibitive for mankind at large. It should not have 
required things like the Geneva meeting to bring home 
to us that it was foolish for America to take a stance in 
world affairs that appeared to be oriented exclusively to 
the winning of a future war and that would plainly leave 
us empty-handed and devoid of suggestion in case, as so 
many hundreds of millions of people desperately con- 
tinued to hope, a new world war did not materialize 
and tensions were reduced rather than increased. 

As one who has pleaded for these recognitions on many 
earlier occasions—rather futilely and often with a great 
sense of loneliness—I find it hard to share, today, the 
view that things have quite recently occurred in the Soviet 
Union that change drastically the assumptions under- 
lying American policy. 

I do not mean to belittle what has occurred. No one 
is more pleased and encouraged than I am about these 
recent changes in Russia. They have unquestionably 
helped to reduce world tension. They represent, I think, 
the beginning of that mellowing process which overtakes 
sooner or later all militant movements and which has 
been a source of hope for many of us who refused, in the 
darker moments, to take a despairing view of the Soviet 
problem. These changes point the way to a lifting, in 
considerable degree, of the Iron Curtain—to the restora- 
tion of a more normal and more hopeful relationship of 
the Russian people to their world environment, and to 
us in particular. I think all this has important and even, 
in some respects, exciting possibilities. 

But we should not exaggerate them. We would be ill 
advised to ignore the very real differences of historical 
experience and tradition and outlook that still divide us 
from the Russian people and would continue to divide us 
even under the most liberal conceivable Russian regime. 
We Americans have a tendency to hazy and exalted 
dreams of intimacy with other peoples; and the farther 
away those peoples are from us both in physical distance 
and in historical tradition, the more we like to picture 
ourselves as associated with them in some sort of rosy 
nirvana of intimacy and comradeship. This has applied 
particularly, over the past hundred years, to our feelings 
about the Russians and the Chinese. Woodrow Wilson 
pictured the Russian people as a great mass of appealing, 
downtrodden liberals, cherishing in their hearts the same 
ideals that animated the people of this country, waiting 
only for liberation from the strictures of political oppres- 
sion to add what he conceived to be their “thrilling voice” 
to the aspirations of American democracy. The number 
of Americans who have entertained similar illusions and 
daydreams with respect to the Chinese is legion. 

I sometimes wonder whether these dreams of intimacy 
with what we regard as the humble and oppressed peoples 
of the earth do not represent a form of rebellion against 


the older European peoples who were, in a sense, the 
parents of this country. Perhaps we Americans, having 
once been the child of older nations, have a subconscious 
yearning, now, to play the father to someone else, in 
order to prove to ourselves the reality of our maturity 
and the finality of our liberation from the apron-strings 
of old Europe. However this may be, our dreams of 
possible association with the Russian and Chinese peoples 
have been unrealistic and a little silly: unjust to those 
peoples, because we attributed to them by implication a 
helplessness and weakness and dependence—an inferior. 
ity, really—that did not exist; unworthy of ourselves, 
since most of us are intelligent enough to be aware, on 
reflection, of the unreality of such visions. Perhaps we 
may regard the profoundly anti-American spirit of the 
political revolutions that have swept both these great 
countries during the past half a century as in part a 
just reproof to ourselves for this childishness and wish- 
fulness in our approach to them. 

Great damage can be done in international life, as in 
personal life, by the attempt to push intimacy beyond the 
point warranted by the real prerequisites of taste and 
outlook and experience. There are ways of looking at 
things and reacting to things among the Russian people 
which will always be strange to Americans and will 
always tend to arouse our resentment if we become too 
closely involved in their affairs. The same is no less true 
conversely. 

If, on the other hand, we keep our distance and concede 
to them the privilege of their privacy and their differ- 
entness, as we would like to have it conceded to us, being 
prepared to reserve judgment on that which we cannot 
understand and which need not concern us, I can see no 
reason why a satisfactory and hopeful relationship should 
not be established between the United States and Russia, 
even though the respective social systems and _political 
philosophies remain theoretically in conflict. But then we 
must both take care to be modest in the demands we place 
on each other. And we Americans, in particular, must 
learn to act more normally toward Russian people, to 
remember that they are human beings like ourselves, to 
get over the charged and excited quality we have con- 
trived to insert into every sort of relationship with them, 
and to cease behaving as though every sort of personal 
contact between themselves and ourselves were some sott 
of extraordinary and miraculous phenomenon, to be 
attended and gaped at by our entire public. When we 
reach the point where a Soviet agricultural delegation 
can visit this country and see something of our life 
without busloads of photographers and reporters at thei! 
heels every minute of the day, we shall have come a long 
way. Here is a point where our press and mass media, by 
helping to restore a climate of normalcy to the environ 
ment of Soviet-American relations, could render a real 
service to everyone. 

If we can move in this direction, I am of good heart 
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about the possibilities for the future in our relations with 
Russia. 

I am sorry that I cannot say the same thing with 
regard to Communist China. I think we must draw a 
sharp distinction here. I cannot pretend to have followed 
Chinese affairs with the qualifications or intensity of a 
specialist. But I am familiar with the ideology by which 
the Chinese Communist leaders claim to be motivated, 
and by the example—namely, that of the Soviet Union 
—by which they profess to be guided. I must say that 
up to this time I have been able to observe in the conduct 
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and outlook of the Chinese Communist leaders nothing 
that could give justification for any immediate hope of 
better relations between ourselves and them—nothing, in 
fact, but the most profound arrogance, inhumanity, and 
obstinate error in the understanding of the Western world. 

Now let me make a caveat. I have never shared and 
cannot now share in the savage enthusiasm many Amer- 
icans have worked up over the cause of keeping the 
Chinese Communists out of the United Nations. I fail to 
see the logic of this position or to understand the over- 
riding importance people attach to the question. It is not 
my understanding that we ever objected on principle to 
the inclusion of Communist states in the United Nations. 
And to scratch around now among Communist regimes 
to establish relative degrees of iniquity, entitling some 
to membership and others not, is an undertaking for 
which I personally have no stomach. I have never under- 
stood, in fact, why membership in the United Nations 
should be regarded as a privilege and a reward for good 
conduct at all—I think it should be regarded rather as a 
responsibility to which any regime claiming the allegiance 
of a sizable portion of the world’s population should be 
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held, and held strictly. I don’t see that acquiescence in 
the acceptance of any particular country into the United 
Nations commits us to any form of sponsorship or 
approval of the system of government of that country. 

I wonder, therefore, whether it is really wise or neces- 
sary for us to stand in the way of admitting the 
Chinese Communist Government to the United Nations 
if the majority of the other participating governments 
favor it. I have no enthusiasm for it. I would not recom- 
mend that we vote for it. But I would think it reasonable 
to suggest that we might, if only to clear ourselves of 
the unjust suspicions of ulterior motive that rest upon us, 
abstain from voting on this particular question. 

In our own bilateral relations to Communist China, on 
the other hand, I would hope for nothing at all at this 
juncture. I feel that the present Chinese leaders have 
given to this country the deepest and most unjustified 
sort of offense, which they should not be permitted to 
forget at any early date. I see nothing to be gained by 
entry into any direct diplomatic relations with them. Let 
us rather keep our distance, defend our own interests with 
determination and with whatever ruthlessness the situa- 
tion requires, and not permit the Chinese Communist 
leaders to forget for a moment that, so far as relations 
between our two countries are concerned, the explanations 
and amends for what has transpired are theirs to make. 

So much for the main figures in the Communist camp. 
Now for the satellites. There can be no argument here 
about the hideous injustices committed some years ago 
in the forcing of Communist regimes upon these people 
and in the cynical exploitation of them by Stalin for his 
particular purposes. But if American foreign policy were 
to be addressed exclusively to righting the wrongs of the 
past rather than to developing the possibilities of the 
present, it would have a long way to go. Much of world 
history is little more than a recital of the injustices and 
brutalities committed by minorities of willful, power- 
thirsty men on the more docile majority of mankind, and 
most of these wrongs will never be righted. What we must 
recognize today, in the case of the satellites, is that evil, 
like good, produces it own vested interests. Where re- 
gimes of this nature have been in power for more than a 
decade, there can be no question of putting humpty- 
dumpty together again and restoring the status quo ante. 

No one in this country has deeper sympathy than 
myself with those moderate and democratically minded 
people—many of them my good friends—who have been 
driven into exile by the sickening intolerance of these 
Communist regimes. But there is a finality, for better or 
for worse, about what has now occurred in Eastern 
Europe; and it is no service to these people to encourage 
them to believe that they could return and pick up again 
where they left off ten or twenty years ago. Whether we 
like it or not, the gradual evolution of these Communist 
regimes to a position of greater independence and greater 
responsiveness to domestic opinion is the best we can 





hope for as the next phase of development in that area. 
It is through this process that the respective peoples will 
best be able to return to something resembling a normal 
and independent participation in world affairs. But this 
transition will be effected most easily and most rapidly 
if it does not come as a military or an ideological issue— 
if the satellite countries, in other words, are not asked to 
challenge in any way Russia’s military interests or to em- 
brace abruptly, in deference to any external pressure, 
ideologies conflicting with that which is dominant in that 
region today. The Soviet leaders have recently shown a 
greater liberality in their attitude toward these regimes, 
and this makes it all the more important that we should 
not allow ourselves to appear as the barrier to tendencies 
that are actually in everyone’s interests. 

This has an important bearing on our policies toward 
the countries that border on the Communist orbit. I have 
always felt that the release of Eastern Europe from the 
abnormal sort of bondage in which it has been held in 
these recent years will be best facilitated if the line that 
divides American and Russian military power in Central 
Europe is not too strongly accentuated and if there can 
be an increase, rather than a reduction, in the neutral 
zone that stands between. I think it, in other words, a 
good thing rather than a bad thing that Sweden has never 
joined the Atlantic Pact, that Switzerland has preserved 
in every respect her traditional neutrality, that Austria 
has been effectively neutralized, and that Yugoslavia is 
not wholly committed either to West or to East. I would 
wish that this neutral zone might be widened, rather than 
narrowed. While I realize that the concept of neutrality 
can be, and has been, exploited for Communist purposes, 
I don’t think that should deter us from recognizing the 


real advantages it may hold. I, in any case, am a pro- ~ 


tagonist of neutralism in general, and feel that what we 
should wish from many other countries is not that they 
make promises to defend us in case of war but that they 
hold an enlightened view of their own self-interest and 
then firmly resist improper pressure from any quarter, 
in war or in peace. 

For this reason, I have always doubted the wisdom of 
the decision to rearm West Germany and to bring her into 
the Atlantic Pact. It seems to me that American policy 
should be aimed at the reunification of Germany and the 
earliest possible re-establishment of that country as a 
neutral factor that can blunt the sharp edge of military 
bipolarity in Europe and help, eventually, to mitigate 
the intensity of conflict betwen East and West. I am 
aware of the memories and inhibitions that cause the 
French and many other Europeans to contemplate such 
a prospect with unmitigated horror, and to fear that a 
Germany so re-established would eventually rework itself 
into the attitudes and aspirations of Hitlerism. But I 
think these fears ignore the real changes that have taken 
place in the mentality and aspirations of the German 
people in the past fifteen years. If our European allies 


insist that we must try to solve the European problem of 
today on the basis of the conditions that prevailed twenty 
years ago, then I am bound to say I see no solution of 
that problem at all and no very good reason why the 
United States should continue to commit resources to 
the vain hope of its solution. 

It is frequently observed to me by friends here and 
in Europe that the Russians don’t want German unifica. 
tion and that therefore there is no point in pressing it 
more seriously as an objective of United States policy. 
About the soundness of this assertion I just don’t know; 
I suspect it to be something of an oversimplification. But 
I see no reason, in any case, why Russia’s attitude of the 
moment should be the binding determinant of Westem 
policy. I recognize that it may be too late to undo a 
portion of what we have done in our German policy, 
and I am not arguing for any abrupt or dramatic changes 
of policy. But I believe that, before we can hope to make 
much further headway in the European situation, the 
three Western powers will have to show a more genuine 
interest in German unification than they have shown to 
date and a readiness to take greater chances, and to 
contemplate more realistic concessions, to achieve it. 

The same principle applies, in my mind, to Japan. 
Again, I thought it regrettable, at the time, that it should 
have been necessary for us to conclude with the Japanese 
this particular sort of peace treaty, which settled nothing 
with respect to the adjacent areas and provided for an 
indefinite stationing of American forces on Japanese 
territory. I suspect that this may have had more to do 
than we suppose with the outbreak of the Korean War— 
by which observation I do not mean to condone in any 
way the cynicism and irresponsibility that led to the un- 
leashing of that conflict. What troubles me particularly 
about the present arrangement is the maintenance of our 
bases in Japan. I have no illusion about the motives | 
behind the Soviet agitation against our bases abroad: 
but again I see no reason why this should prevent us 
from recognizing that the prolonged stationing of Amer- 
ican forces on the territory of any foreign country 
is always going to represent to some extent an unnatural 
situation and a burden on our relations with the people 
of that country. I can think of nothing more important 
for the peace and stability of the entire Pacific area than 
the relations between the Japanese people and ourselves. 
It seems to me a pity that these relations should be 
encumbered by any unnecessary burden. I fear that the 
prolonged presence of our forces in Japan, with all 
the minor inconveniences and irritations for the Japanese 
that this inevitably involves, will, even with the best of 
intentions on both sides, constitute just such a burden. 
I think American policy ought to be pointed toward 4 
solution in which the Japanese archipelago, like Central 
Europe, could eventually come to constitute a bridge and 
an area of reconciliation, rather than a bone of conten 
tion, between the two great world systems. 
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Founder of Soviet Communism set precedents 


for almost all of Stalin's later crimes 


BACK TO LENIN 


By Mark Vishniak 


“There was nothing intrinsic in 
the Leninist method that protected 
it from prostitution. . . . Stalin 
became a tyrant because he was 
all-powerful and not all-powerful 
because he was by nature a tyrant. 
He grew into tyranny precisely be- 
cause the character of the Soviet 
Constitution enabled him to do 
so.’—Aneurin Bevan, Tribune, 


March 23, 1956. 


ESPITE the efforts of present So- 
D viet leaders to draw a sharp line 
of demarcation between the wicked 
Stalin and the virtuous Lenin, Sta- 
lin’s “cult of personality” was actual- 
ly reared on a base that Lenin had 
created: unconditional subservience 
to the Party’s will as expressed 
through the Central Committee, 
which in turn was expressed through 
the Politburo, which was finally di- 
rected by the Leader or Vozhd. 

After Lenin, Stalin became the 
Vozhd. Now Khrushchev & Co. have 
replaced one-man leadership with 
collective leadership, swearing alle- 
giance to Lenin and Leninism. 

“Collective leadership” is nothing 
new. It is closely linked with “demo- 
cratic centralism” and “intra-Party 
democracy,” about which both Lenin 
and Stalin wrote quite often. “Demo- 
cratic centralism” meant officially 
that “all executive organs of the 
Party, from the smallest to the high- 
est, are elected.” The word “elected” 
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should, of course, be understood in 
the light of Soviet practice, which 
embodies “firm centralization,” “iron 
discipline’ and “conscious mono- 
lithic unity of will and action” (Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, 2nd ed., vol. 
13, p. 656). Intra-Party democracy 
is defined as “the possibility of elect- 
ing [various] bodies and the neces- 
sity of accounting to all leading Party 
organs from below upward.” Intra- 
Party democracy is also “a collegial 
work spirit, the developing of criti- 
cism and self-criticism.” 

What is the difference between the 
new “collective leadership” and “a 
collegial work spirit”? Under both 
Lenin and Stalin, the Bolshevik party 
always contended that it was practic- 
ing “intra-Party democracy.” It was 
actually abolished by Stalin, but it 
had begun to wither under Lenin. 





LENIN: "FIERCE, MAD STRUGGLE’ 





As early as 1921, at the Tenth 
Party Congress, a resolution of Len- 
in’s was adopted, forbidding the for- 
mation of any intra-Party groups on 
the ground that this could help only 
the bourgeoisie and the counter- 
revolution. Lenin silenced those who 
tried to argue with him—Trotsky, 
Medvedev, Shliapnikov, Kollontay, 
Bukharin, and others. He expelled 
from the Central Committee old com- 
rades-in-arms like Preobrazhensky, 
I. N. Smirnov and Serebryakov. His 
explanation for forbidding discussion 
was the existence of “an encircling 
world bourgeoisie, watching for a 
minute of wavering to bring back 
‘their’ people to restore the bourgeoi- 
sie and landlords.” (Lenin, Collected 
W orks, vol. 26, p. 348) 

Is this very different from the 
“capitalist encirclement” which Sta- 
lin always cited as justification for 
his terror apparatus? Stalin physi- 
cally destroyed the people whom 
Lenin had only told to “shut their 
mouths.” That is the chief difference 
between the two. 

Stalin drew on Lenin’s works for 
all his shifting theories on the inevi- 
tability or non-inevitability of war 
between the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds, and on_ the 
achievement of world Communism 
through bloody struggle or through 
parliamentary means. Even the so- 
called Stalinist concept of “social- 
ism in one country” had its roots in 
Lenin’s writings of 1916-1923. 

I recall only two instances when 
Stalin differed from 
Lenin. 

Early in 1936, Stalin criticized 
Lenin’s views on Clausewitz. Hiding 
behind Engels, he wrote: “Unlike 
Engels, Lenin did not consider him- 
self competent in military matters. 
... Lenin approached Clausewitz’s 
works not as a military man, but as 
a politician. . . . Therefore, as far as 
the criticism of Clausewitz’s military 
doctrine is concerned, we, Lenin’s 
heirs, are not tied to any of Lenin’s 
statements, which only limit our free- 
dom of criticism.” This was followed 
by a quasi-scientific “Marxist” expla- 


significantly 





nation: “It is ridiculous to take les- 
sons today from Clausewitz, who was, 
after all, a representative of the man- 
ufacturing period of war, while we 
today are in the machine period.” 
Despite all this, Stalin concluded with 
a prolific quotation from Lenin. 

The second instance was in the 
realm of Party practice. After Lenin 
was shot in August 1918 by Fanya 
Kaplan, he wasn’t sure he could sur- 
vive and told Rykov, his successor as 
Premier: “Let no blood be shed 
among any of you. .. .” Lenin was 
thinking of the French Revolution, 
which had devoured its own leaders. 
Stalin didn’t follow Lenin’s advice, 
nor have Stalin’s heirs in dealing with 
Beria, Abakumov, Bagirov and 
others. 

Stalin did follow Lenin’s precepts 
in his ultimate disposition of the 
peasant problem. At the Tenth Party 
Congress in March 1921, at which 
the New Economic Policy was pro- 
claimed, Lenin spoke at length about 
the necessity of a union between the 
working class and the peasants, a 
“soldering” of the two: “We must 
admit openly that the peasants are 
not satisfied with the relationship we 
have worked out with them, they do 
not like it, they do not want it, and 


they won’t continue it.” 


harped on this theme many times in 
his last 18 months. In May 1921, he 
said once more: “We say openly and 
without deception to all peasants: In 
order to maintain socialism, we shall 
give you all kinds of concessions, 
comrade peasants, but only to a cer- 
tain extent and within certain limits, 
and of the latter we'll be the only 
judges.” (Italics supplied. ) 

At the Eleventh Congress, at the 
end of March 1922, Lenin repeated: 
“Our aim is to prove and to show 
how to help the peasants. . . . Either 
we will do it or the peasants will send 
us to the devil.” Such was Lenin’s 
conclusion after four-and-a-half years 
of leadership. 

Stalin remembered these words and 
fulfilled them in his own way. When, 
in 1928, he decided that the time had 


come to stop concessions to the peas- 


Lenin 


ants, he loosed the coercive appara- 
tus at full speed and achieved forced 
collectivization in record time. Stalin 
relied both on a Leninist precedent 
and on Lenin’s words after NEP. 
The precedent was the formation in 
the middle of 1918 of what Lenin 
named “Poor Committees” for “a 
Crusade for Bread.” Those “Poor 


Committees” (Kombedy) comman- 


deered peasant “surpluses,” “helped” 
in the harvest, fought the “kulaks,” 
and compelled peasants to join the 
Red Army. Lenin considered the com- 
mittees “a great upheaval which in a 
very short time [half a year] helped 
us to socialism in the villages.” Ten 
years later, Stalin also led the vil- 
lages toward socialism via forced 
confiscation—not only of grain, but 
of land as well. He used Lenin to back 
his point. Said Lenin: “The fight is 
and will be even more desperate and 
more cruel than the fight against 
Kolchak and Denikin. . . . One must 
understand the entire meaning of that 
fight and convey it to the masses of 
workers and peasants so that they 
understand: ‘Who will beat whom? 
Who will win?’ The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is a fierce, mad strug- 
gle in which the proletariat must fight 
the whole world, because the whole 
world was against us, having backed 
Denikin and Kolchak.” 

Both Denikin and Kolchak died 
long ago, and those who backed them 
for a short while have also gone. 
Lenin and Stalin are dead, but the 
dictatorship of the Communist party 
is, unfortunately, still in existence, 
still fighting all who dare to disagree 
with it. 








COLLECTIVE LEADERS AT LENIN'S FUNERAL, JANUARY 1924: 'LET NO BLOOD BE SHED AMONG YOU' 
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German Social Democrats revamp doctrines, 
seek coalition partners for 1957 election 


Preparing 


the Post-Adenauer Era 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


Bonn 

ERE ALONG the Rhine—unlike the Seine, where al- 
most a dozen French cabinets have come and gone 
—political stability has reigned for seven long years. At 
the birth of the West German Republic in 1949, an old 
man forged a conservative coalition and led a democratic 
(if still divided) Germany back into the family of 
nations. In seven years, Konrad Adenauer achieved sov- 


ereignty for his Vaterland, allied 50 million Germans . 


with NATO, and gave his countrymen a peaceful rule of 
law and prosperity. 

Now, for the first time, a serious note of instability has 
been struck. After seven quiet years, there is an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty in the capital and undisguised alarm 
abroad. The 80-year-old Chancellor has since his recent 
illness made a number of “regrettable blunders.” One of 
hie .mportant coalition parties is now split in two. He has 
pulicly clashed with two of his most important Minis- 
tes (Schaeffer, Finance, and Erhard, Economics). Six 
sthers of his 20 ministers (or a third of the Cabinet) have 
been cut off from their Parliamentary support and are 
now “floaters.” In West Germany’s largest state, a local 
crisis has brought the Opposition to power. In Bonn, 
the “Grand Coalition” of 1949 and 1953 is no more. 

Still holding an absolute Christian Democratic major- 
ity in the Bundestag, Adenauer can view all this as only 
“rumbles and grumbles.” But in just about a year there 
will be national elections, and the fond hope of many 
Germans (as well as the calculated diplomacy of the 
Western Allies) that Der Alte would be able to smoothly 
transfer his authority to an appointed successor has now 
been darkly overshadowed. The immediate crisis has been 
exaggerated—the Government cannot be toppled, and 
there is no sign that Adenauer’s huge popularity is on 
the decline. Still, the basic concern of German politics has 
been what would happen when the aged Chancellor is no 
longer there—and now “things are beginning to happen” 
when he is still at the helm. 

Even the slightest flutter must lead to troubled specula- 
tion. Are German democratic institutions in danger? Will 
the post-Adenauer epoch introduce a new policy of op- 
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portunism between East and West? Is the “devilishly 
flexible” Soviet foreign policy counting on a new Ger- 
man government, possibly under Socialist leadership, 
to reach a more favorable “neutralist” understanding? 

The questions seem a little far-fetched, but they are 
being raised, less publicly than privately and less among 
the Germans than the Allies, and they have prompted the 
Chancellor to make this troubled warning: 

“Without the confidence and trust of the Western 
world, we are lost. Nothing could be more mistaken than 
the illusion that we are standing on firm ground simply 
because things are going well economically. Most of our 
people have not the faintest idea how unsure the ground 
under our feet actually is. We must do everything to pre- 
vent the growth of a distrust in Germany.” 

As Dr. Adenauer was speaking these words, the leading 
German satiric weekly, Simplicissimus, published a front- 
page cartoon in which a somewhat desperate Chancellor, 
harried by splits, protests and crises, tells an assistant at 
the phonograph: “Put on that old record about Never- 
before-has-Germany-been-in-such-danger . . .!”. Discount- 
ing the obvious prejudice of the caricature, the foreign 
observer must conclude that a sense of urgency has gone 
out of Germany’s national leadership. In the years of post- 
Stalinist coexistence, the Bonn Republic no longer feels 
threatened and insecure, and the visible danger of ag- 
gressive war does not seem quite so imminent as to con- 
centrate German politics around one man and one party. 

This relaxation of tension, more than any other single 
factor, has been responsible for Chancellor Adenauer’s 
recent difficulties. Dr. Thomas Dehler, leader of the Free 
Democrats, who has taken the third strongest political 
party out of the Government into the Opposition, has 
given many “good reasons” for his revolt—ranging from 
the Chancellor’s “high-handed, autocratic manner” to 
“more flexibility in dealing with the Russians.” But the 
“real reason” is, I think, the sudden heady feeling that 
Konrad Adenauer’s severe personal authority is no 
longer justified by events. “The first sign of a spring 
thaw has come,” one Bonn Minister said to me, “and the 
youngsters. want to rush out and raise hell in the garden.” 





No doubt about it, the next years will probably see 
tumult and shouting in Germany. The German politician 
no longer wants to be prompted by sotto voce cues from 
Der Alte. He may want to scream, or he may choose to 
whisper; he is keen on “flexibility” and longs for “politi- 
cal imagination.” He wants at long last to “be himself”— 
a little different, a little independent, even a little ir- 
responsible. 

The most dramatic potential within German politics to- 
day is the slow disintegration of the right-of-center Ade- 
nauer forces and the “coming-to-power,” as the dire 
phrase has it, of the Left. Is this a real possibility? And 
what kind of leadership would Germany’s Social Demo- 
crats provide? 

The SPD, the “Party of the Proletariat” in the home- 
land of Marx and Engels, is hungry for power. Displaced 
and destroyed by the Nazis, cold-shouldered by the occu- 
pying Allies, it was then consistently outmaneuvered by 
the foxy Christian Democrat who could give his people 
both sovereignty and prosperity. Thus the Socialists have 
spent a generation in exile from national leadership. 

The defeat administered to the SPD in the national 
elections of September 1953 has, in fact, been called by 
one Socialist spokesman “the most severe in its history.” 
On the one hand, a new “Christian party,” saddled with 
long-ranging Protestant-Catholic differences, managed to 
win an absolute Parliamentary majority. On the other 
hand, the oldest, most compact party in German politics, 
with almost a million dues-paying members, was weighed 
and found wanting. 

Could it be that tradition had come to mean little to 
a bomb-shattered Germany with its new frontiers and 
landmarks? When the SPD’s great postwar leader, Kurt 
Schumacher, died in August 1952, they draped his coffin 
in a flag from Breslau which had decorated the podium 
in 1863 when Ferdinand Lassalle founded “the organiza- 
tion of the working class.” No other German party could 
honor its leader with such a symbol. But neither pride nor 
relics could capture votes or win elections. No more than 
28 per cent of the electorate could be rallied, The German 
Left was a far cry from that “haunting specter’ which 
Marx and Engels had projected a century ago. 

What had gone wrong? How could a new beginning be 
made? These questions have been preoccupying the most 
thoughtful representatives of German Social Democracy. 
For some, there are laurels enough. The party is closely 
interwoven with a gigantic trade-union movement. In 
hundreds of towns and cities, in every state, there are 
Socialist mayors, councilmen, governors, ministers, park 
commissioners and dog-catchers. There are even “SPD 
millionaires,” produced by the new system of “co-deter- 
mination” in basic industries which requires that labor 
representatives sit on the boards of directors of the 
Ruhr’s most prosperous corporations. But this is clearly 
not enough for a great mass movement which had always 
reveled in its sense of “historic mission.” What does 
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German Socialism really stand for today? How can it, 
according to the lights of its idealism, “change the 
world” for the better? 

For one thing, it has—at long last—decided to take a 
good hard look at the world the way it really is. At a 
recent meeting in Cologne which I attended, conservative 
observers were astounded and gratified at the unprece- 
dented “concessions” made to the principles of competi- 
tive private enterprise. Theories are being revised. Old 
notions are being scrapped. And to the pressing internal 
questions which the Social Democrats will be putting to 
themselves in the next year, a number of other questions 
may be added for their bearing on the larger aspects of 
Germany’s world role. 

Is the SPD still a Marxist party? There are still a 
handful of “theoreticians” around, but by and large Ger- 
man Socialism honors its bearded founders in much the 
same way that biologists respect Darwin or historians 
Vico. They have given up “modifying” and “moderniz- 
ing,” and have returned Marx to the gallery of greats who 
do not necessarily have a direct and valid message for 
the problems of today. It has been a slow, hesitant self: 
liberation. Nevertheless, on the age-old question of social- 
ism the feeling today is: “as few planning controls as 
necessary, as much competitive freedom as possible.” If 
the party experts are committed to anything, it is to what 
they call “the social market economy”; they hope it 
represents liberal-socialism (their own trademark) rather 
than social-liberalism (the Government’s brand). 

Is the SPD a reliable anti-Communist force? 
On this point there is a grumbling bitterness among Ger- 
many’s leading Socialists against foreign correspondents, 
and especially American analysts, who often lump all 
“leftists” together and picture a Social Democrat as a 
Communist with a neck-tie. “The West should thank its 
lucky stars,” Carlo Schmid, SPD Vice President of the 
Bundestag said to me here, “that there is in Germany to- 
day a strong independent Socialist Left. For it is we who 
have reduced the German Communist party to the status 
of a splinter sect. To the west of us in France, and to the 
south of us in Italy, the Communists constitute the most 
powerful political force on the scene...” 

It is true that there is in the German Social Democracy 
a fraction of “ultra-left-wingers” who are fuzzily respon- 
sive to Soviet slogans of “neutralism” and “pacifism”; 
and they have, on occasion, made common cause with 
Communists in the trade unions. The result was a few 
politicalized strikes, a few resolutions and undersigned 
petitions. But the vast majority of the party would seem 
to be immune. It was, after all, Mayor Ernst Reuter of 
West Berlin who became the very symbol of European 
anti-Communism during the height of the Cold War. And 
it is often forgotten that Berlin decided the fate of Ger- 
many between East and West twice—the second time 
more dramatically in 1948-49 with the airlift, but the 
first time possibly more decisively, in the winter of 1945- 
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46, when the Socialists in the Western sectors rejected (in 
the face of NKVD terror) a shotgun marriage with the 
Communists. The Social Democrat Otto Grotewohl went 
eastward to become Prime Minister of the East German 
satellite; but Kurt Schumacher was able to convince his 
party that this was “ignominious treason” and to take the 
leadership in a relentless struggle against the “Kremlin 
quislings.” The SPD is a forbidden “criminal organiza- 
tion” behind the Iron Curtain, and it is today main- 
taining the most effective anti-Communist underground. 

Can German Socialism produce new leaders of 
responsible statesmanship? The long shadow of the 
late Kurt Schumacher still darkens Western confidence 
ina possible Social Democratic government in Bonn. Here 
was a remarkable, unforgettable man, with a keen mind, 
a wicked tongue, and a charismatic quality which placed 
him in the long line of German political dynamism. Crip- 





pled by war and imprisonment (right arm and left leg had 
been amputated), he was a bitter, impatient agitator. I 
knew him fairly well over many years. He had wit but no 
humor, heart but little geniality. And it was he who com- 
mitted the SPD to passionate and irreconcilable opposi- 
tion. He said Nein to the Council of Europe, to the Schu- 
man Plan, to the European Defense Community, and to 
any form of bipartisan foreign policy. His negativism led 
to the dangerous “Ohne mich” (count-me-out) attitude 
which did much to stimulate defeatism and irresponsibil- 
ity. And, like many a strong personality, he surrounded 
himself only with pliable, mediocre lieutenants. 

Today, the 55-year-old Erich Ollenhauer is the party’s 
chairman. There is no glamour to this chubby, bespecta- 
led, life-long functionary. Quiet, tactful, moderate, he 
came back from anti-Nazi exile in London almost British 
in his calm, measured understatement. He, and a dozen 
of his political associates, appear only now to be begin- 
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ning to find themselves. There is Max Brauer, the ener- 
getic mayor who rebuilt Hamburg; there is Wilhelm 
Kaisen, who has been governing the state of Bremen. In 
Carlo Schmid, the SPD has not only a great mass orator 
but an intellectual who has translated Baudelaire and who 
challenged Bulganin in Moscow to bouts of vodka and 
Dostoyevsky. 

Among the younger faces, there is Fritz Erler, who is 
among the most respected men in the Bonn Bundestag 
(especially for his efforts to democratize the new German 
Army), and Willy Brandt, Reuter’s heir in Berlin, a 
handsome, popular and very gifted journalist, considered 
by many to be the “white hope” of the party. But it is 
characteristic of the SPD that these two have not yet 
won top positions in the inner councils, 

“Our apparatus is dull and suspicious,’ 
told me, “and unless we can overcome this deadening 


> 
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antipathy to intelligence and individual distinction we 
will never have the personal appeal to win a national 
mandate. Don’t forget, too, that a dozen of our very best 
men, who would be at their peak today, men like Carlo 
Moerendorff and Theo Haubach and Julius Leber, were 
destroyed by Hitler.” 

Can German Socialism work out a viable pro- 
gram for today’s Germany? That the foreign policy 
which it has been propounding for the last “seven lean 
years” is no longer relevant seems now to be generally 
recognized. Is there some line emerging to replace the 
negativism of yesterday? At the moment, none. Treaties 
are not “scraps of paper,” and NATO commitments will 
have to be respected and fulfilled. A new German Army 
has been established, the western half of the old German 
Reich is now a sovereign state, and Soviet power appears 
as unrelenting as ever in its hold on the Ulbricht-Grote- 
wohl satellite state. So long as there is no room for man- 
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euver, the SPD has, temporarily, dropped its emphasis 
on foreign policy and turned to the home front. 

Here the SPD confronts a bewildering scene. The 
“death of German capitalism” has been greatly exag- 
gerated: Production is booming, the worker’s standard 
of living is rising, new cities have been rebuilt on the 
sites of bomb ruins. As a matter of hard fact, the German 
people (the fortunate 50 million in the West, that is) have 
“never had it so good.” What, then, has Socialism to 
ofier? Its ideological reply has proved unconvincing. 
This, they have cried with majestic distress, is nothing but 
a “Restoration.” In point of fact, this is inaccurate, for 
the old Weimar or Imperial days were never like this, and 
something new and different (if not exactly inspiringly 
fresh) has emerged. In point of sentiment, the charge is 
quite wide of the mark, for the Germans were not saddled 
with the old order but actually welcomed the return of a 
new (or old) “normalcy.” 

“But what can we do?” one Socialist said to me. “If 
you look at our Heidelberg program of 1925 (when we 
were, after all, running the state), you will find it practi- 
cally the same as the old Erfurt program of 1891. And as 
revolutionary as that may have been in Bebel’s day, today 
there is hardly a demand which has not been realized! 
Weare like the medieval alchemists, who never produced 
the gold they were after, but came up with other valuable 
discoveries and achievements in the process.” 

The recent meeting in Cologne was only a beginning, 
but it was encouragingly constructive. The SPD wants a 
more modern “cradle-to-the-grave” security system for 
the common man. It has scrapped its “nationalization” 
demands and is seeking extensive “co-determination” for 
labor in industry. It is paying more attention to civil 
liberties, to the “humane” problems of city planning and 
urban growth. Schools, movies, television, and the whole 
complex of a disagreeable mechanical mass culture, seem 
more central now to the vision of “a good society” than 
the old cry of “expropriating the expropriators.” Whether 
all this will bring the hoped-for renaissance of “ideas, 
imagination and initiative” remains to be seen. 

Can the Social Democrats ever come to power 
in Germany? Critics of Kurt Schumacher used to say 
that the SPD fought so hard for reunification with East 
Germany because without those traditional strongholds 
of Socialist strength an effective national majority could 
never be won. Even the greatest optimists in the party 
now realize that its electoral strength will probably 
never go much beyond a third of the voters. In some 
states this has meant a very attractive plurality, and in 
the last few years the SPD has had chiefs-of-state in every 
region. In Bremen, there is the so-called “grosse Koali- 
tion” of all three major parties; in Hesse, there is an 
alliance with the little refugee party, the BHE; in Berlin, 
the SPD governs together with the Christian Democrats 
against the Free Democrats; in North Rhine-Westphalia, 
the SPD and Free Democrats formed a new government. 


In Bonn, however, Chancellor Adenauer has with iron 
severity checked, until recently, all SPD maneuvers to 
win allies. Although the CDU has an absolute Parliamen- 
tary majority, up till now three other parties, comprising 
all shades of liberal, conservative and reactionary opin- 
ion, have been included in the Cabinet. For seven years, | 
the door has been closed tight to the SPD. Nor is it only | 
power politics that has motivated Adenauer. He feels 
strongly that the Bonn Republic needs a “democratic 
opposition” and fears that if the SPD were included in a | 
grand governmental coalition, dangerous radical ele. 
ments, on the demagogic left or right, would take over 
the necessary function of criticism and protest. 

Nevertheless, a considerable sector of West German 
public opinion has always been in favor of “die grosse 
Koalition.” This view is now gaining in strength. For one 
thing, in the face of the dangers of an expanding German 
Army, every civilian democrat should be “expected to do 
his duty” to keep old militarists in check. For another, 
German security will be increasingly precarious if Mos 
cow diplomats can reckon with a bitter split along party 
lines every time some shrewd Kremlin note hinting at 
German unification is tossed out. The man who seems 
most alarmed about this prospect is Foreign Minister 
Heinrich von Brentano, who is widely held to be the 
Chancellor’s heir. It is no secret that there have been 
preliminary talks between von Brentano and Ollenhauer. 

German Social Democracy will never be strong enough 
to govern alone, but it is slowly learning the art of win- 
ning allies. The Christian Democrats despise its economic 
program and resent its anti-clericalism; the Free Demo- 
crats, although anti-confessional themselves, are passion: | 
ately anti-Socialist. Yet both have now become likely | 
SPD partners. 

It would seem that opportunism is about to become the | 
rule of the day. And the old-fashioned Socialists, too, are | 
adapting themselves shrewdly to the realities. The 
SPD meets now in modernistic, well-appointed conference 
halls (with white tablecloths), with none of the usual 
singing of songs or chanting of slogans( “Frei-heit!”), 
and the delegates wear conservative business suits. 

West Germany, 50 million strong but still a divided 
nation, cut off from its traditional capital of Berlin and 
its unforgotten eastern territories, is headed for changes 
Some of them will be made here in Bonn; but some of 
them will inevitably be prompted by Moscow. For if the 
surprising word should come from the Kremlin that “only 
Stalin” was responsible for the wrong-headed and short 
sighted policy of dividing Germany, then the most dra 
matic new situation will have been created for Europe 
since the Berlin Blockade. If Soviet foreign policy were 
seriously to suggest the possibility of withdrawing from 
East Germany (as it did from Eastern Austria), then 
Bonn’s socialists, liberals and conservatives will suddenly 
find themselves in a confused scramble to inaugurate 4% 
uncertain, adventurous “post-Adenauer epoch.” 
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BOHN 


AST WEEK, we published Gene 

Lyons’s penetrating review of Ed 
Hunter’s book, Brainwashing. If you 
haven’t read it, go right back and 
make up for your negligence. Ed 
said to me here in our office: “If we 
don’t solve this problem, we are go- 
ing to be liquidated as a nation, de- 
spite all our pushbutton civilization 
and all our gadgeteered houses.” 

One thing we must banish at the 
start is the notion that brainwashing 
is a Chinese Communist trick which 
we need not worry about unless we 
happen to fight the Chinese again. It 
is, Ed says, a basic Communist tech- 
nique. It is a part of the secret of 
how the Russian people were con- 
quered. If America is ever conquered, 
it will be applied to us—and no one 
dares say it will not work here as it 
has in other countries. 

This book is the first democratic 
answer to this Communist technique 
of conquest and organization. It has, 
therefore, created a sensation in high 
Bolshevik circles. The zuthor told me 
of a Hong Kong bookstore which had 
received 25 copies of the book—and 
was selling them for 35 Hong Kong 
dollars apiece. To the astonishment 
of both author and bookdealer, the 
copies were instantly sold at this 
exorbitant price. They were, of 
course, bought by Chinese Com- 
munists for shipment to Peking and 
Moscow. The fact that the real nature 
of the brainwashing method is being 
revealed to the democratic world is 
naturally cause for alarm in Russia. 
If the Western world wakes up to the 
meaning of this revelation, we may 
revamp our methods of prosecuting 
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By William E. Bohn 


Communism’s Attack 


On the Mind 


the cold war. If we don’t catch on, 
well, then the Bolsheviks will have 
nothing to worry about. 

Since discussion first started on 
this subject, I have heen eager to 
find out about the boys who have 
been subjected to brainwashing. 
Which ones resisted? Which ones 
yielded? What are the after-effects? 
How can we prepare boys to meet 
this form of attack? 

Here is one thing which Ed Hunter 
said to me in answer to my ques- 
tions: 

“The Negroes, who were expected 
to break fastest, stood up at least as 
well as—and possibly better than— 
any other group in resisting brain- 
washing. They were able to keep their 
feet on the ground without being 
carried away by sophistry. With 
many white men, if their Bibles or 
other symbols were taken away, their 
religion was gone. But if the Negro 
happened to have an extra heavy 
bucket of water to carry, he could 
look up into the sky and say, ‘Oh, 
man, you're pretty tough on me to- 
day.’ A white man could get lost, but 
many Negroes told me afterward: ‘I 
always remembered they were fight- 
ing us; if they were fighting us, they 
meant no good to us; I didn’t believe 
a word they said.’ The American in- 
tellectual, on the other hand, was 
likely to go into the brainwashing 
discussion as if it was another coll- 
ege bull session.” 

When I asked Ed about the resist- 
ing power of different groups and 
classes, he said a very interesting 
thing: 

“It made no difference whether a 


man was educated or not, whether he 
had military rank or not. It was 
character that counted. Education was 
a weapon which a man of character 
could use, but a man without charac- 
ter was destroyed no matter how 
highly he was trained. America is 
being destroyed by deterioriation in 
character.” 

In his book, Ed tells about a young 
Negro who had his toes frozen off 
and was reduced to blindness by the 
brainwashing process but didn’t 
break. He told in simple words what 
counts when the chips are down: 

“The POW can know that the 
U.S.A. is where the sun shines best, 
that it is the finest country in the 
whole world, and he can know that 
everybody in America means him 
good. But unless he also has the feel- 
ing that America is mine, that a bit 
of it is all mine and not anybody 
else’s, the rest doesn’t count. If only 
he knows he has his own dog there 
that still remembers him and _ is 
his friend, that is more important to 
him for his chances of passing safely 
through hell than all the talks the 
President can give . . . than the beat 
of all the drums.” 

This book is not just about the 
brainwashing of UN soldiers in the 
Korean War. The author has spent 
years prowling about the borders of 
Russia, China and their satellites. He 
has analyzed the secrets of Bolshevik 
psychological warfare. We and our 
way of life are engaged in a long 
struggle with the Communists and 
their way of life. In this conflict, atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs may be 
the determining factor at some future 
time. But the brainwashing feature 
is going on right now, and if there 
is a military war later on it will play 
an important part in it. 

We are spending billions devising 
various sorts of bombs, but we are 
not even thinking about how the 
minds of our people can be prepared 
for the inevitable and _ unceasing 
mental struggle. There is no West 
Point for psychological sergeants. 
This book can be used as a beginning 
manual, 
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California Buoys Adlai, Democrats 


By Frank Mankiewicz 


Los ANGELES 

N CairorniA, June 5, 1956 will 
| probably be remembered not only 
as the day Estes Kefauver’s Presiden- 
tial hopes were finally snuffed out, 
but also as the, day on which the 
state’s unique cross-filing system 
came to an end and the Democratic 
party took a long step back from 
political oblivion. 

Stevenson’s victory was no sur- 
prise to observers here, but its mag- 
nitude was a distinct surprise even to 
his supporters, and so was the man- 
ner in which it was achieved. Since 
1952, a curious myth had developed 
that Senator Kefauver was “strong” 
in California and had scored a great 
victory here in the 1952 primary. 
Nothing could have been further 
from the truth. Actually, all of the 
state’s responsible Democratic leaders 
that year had formed a slate of dele- 
gates pledged to the renomination of 
President Truman. When Truman 
withdrew, within a week of the dead- 
line for filing for the Presidential 
primary, they were left high and dry 
without a candidate and persuaded 
Attorney General Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown to front for the delegation. 
This left Democratic voters, who are 
not told the names of delegates, a 
choice for President between Brown 
and Kefauver, who had collected a 
motley slate of “outs” from every 
quarter of the Democratic landscape. 
Small wonder that Kefauver scored 
a 2-1 victory. From this result, then, 
developed the theory that Kefauver 
was strong in California. But when, 
shortly after the start of this year’s 
primary campaign, many 1952 back- 
ers of the Senator climbed on the 
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Stevenson wagon, it was quite clear 
Adlai would win. : 

As the campaign wore on, how- 
ever, signs of dissatisfaction with 
Stevenson’s “moderation” began to 
appear, not only among organized 
minority racial, occupational and in- 
come groups, but also among the 
fervent amateurs who had come to 
politics in 1952 through Stevenson 
and who had remained to take over 
the machinery of the Democratic 
party. A curious thing had developed. 
Amateurs, previously never in poli- 
tics, swarmed into Democratic clubs 
in 1952, only through their enthusi- 
asm for Stevenson. Once the election 
was over, they remained in the clubs 
and assumed dominant positions in 
the hierarchy of the California Dem- 
ocratic Council, a semi-official collec- 
tion of local clubs. When 1956 came 
around, these ex-amateurs had be- 
come the hardened pros of the Cali- 
fornia Democracy. 

In their new roles, they tended to 
depreciate in Stevenson the very 
moderation and non-political atti- 
tudes which had drawn them to him 
four years before. Kefauver’s ortho- 
dox brand of politicking, which in 
California took the form of out- 
promising everybody on nearly every 
issue, seemed preferable to many of 
the new professionals. Predictions 
were widely heard that Stevenson 
would lose heavily among Negroes, 
Jews, city masses generally, and in 
heavily labor districts. His strength, 
the theory went, would be among the 
small farmers and _ upper-middle- 
class professional people, to whom 
his moderation would have great 
appeal. 


The election returns turned this 
theory squarely on its head. Not only 
did Stevenson beat Kefauver by ap- 
proximately 400,000 votes for rough- 
ly a 60-40 split of the vote, but he 
slaughtered him in precisely the 
areas where the wise analysts had 
him losing ground. 

For example, a spot check of re- 
turns from Negro precincts in San 
Francisco and Oakland showed Ste- 
venson running from 8-1 to 20-1 
ahead of Kefauver, who had spent 
considerable time linking Stevenson 
with Dixiecrat leaders. In Los An- 
geles, a few selected Negro precincts 
gave Stevenson around a 5-1 edge. 
Without a doubt, a substantial share 
of the credit for these particular ma- 
jorities must go to Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Helen Gahagan Douglas, both of 
whom toured the state for Adlai and 
stressed their identification with him 
on civil rights. Once Mrs. Roosevelt 
had spoken out for Stevenson, it did 
Kefauver little good to talk darkly 
of Stevenson’s links with Millard 
Caldwell and Herman Talmadge. 

Furthermore, Stevenson ran ex- 
tremely well in working-class dis- 
tricts and predominantly Jewish pre- 
cincts. Here again, apparently, his 
“moderate” stand on Middle East 
issues failed to do him the damage 
which had been forecast. 

Stevenson did not run as well in 
the farming areas, and particularly 
in the wealthier suburban cities and 
counties. Among Democrats in sub- 
urban Marin County, for example, 
or in Pasadena, both well-to-do areas 
and heavily Republican (the theory 
seems to be that a Democrat in such 
an area is invariably informed, if a 
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bit paranoid), Stevenson’s margins 
were smaller. The eggheads, if they 
can be found at all, seem less wildly 
enthusiastic about Adlai. 

What all of this will mean in the 
November election will have to be 
carefully analyzed. For the primary 
also showed that California’s cross- 
filing system is a thing of the past, 
and that the Democratic party, now 
on its feet, has a chance to run well 
in the future. 

1954 was the first election year 
under the now modified cross-filing 
system. A candidate may still seek 
the nomination of both parties, but 
his party’s name follows his on the 
ballot, and voters may participate 
only in the primary of the party in 
which they are registered. As in 
1954, the number of candidates win- 
ning both nominations last week was 


extremely small. Until 1954, perhaps _ 


80 per cent of Congressional and 
state races were decided in the pri- 
mary, with the incumbent (usually 
Republican) winning both nomina- 
tions. This year, virtually every race 
will be contested in November. And 
the Democrats need to win but four 
of the nine contested races to control 
the State Senate for the first time 
since California was admitted to the 
Union 106 years ago. 

California Democrats also picked 
Los Angeles County’s young State 
Senator Richard Richards to run 
against U.S. Senator Thomas Kuchel 
in November. Richards, with the 
solid support of the party’s official 
leadership and the Council of clubs, 
was an easy winner over former Con- 
gressman Sam Yorty, who cam- 
paigned largely against the clubs for 
their pre-primary endorsement of 
Richards. 

Richards is a vigorous campaigner, 
but in a year in which President 
Eisenhower is on the ballot he will 
have a tough time beating Kuchel, 
“the Senator nobody knows.” Kuchel 
has done nothing to distinguish him- 
self in the Senate, except to repay 
Joe McCarthy for addressing fund- 
raising rallies for him in 1954 by 


voting against censure of the Wis- 
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consin rowdy. Otherwise, Kuchel 
lives in the shadow of his colleague, 
Senator Knowland, and emerges only 
in election years. His re-election will 
probably turn on how strong Ike will 
run in California. If the Democrats 


nominate a strong candidate for 
President in August, Richards’s 
chances will be greatly enhanced to 
give California one Democratic Sen- 
ator in a state which harbors three 
Democrats to every two Republicans. 


Survey Shows Farmers 
Face Increasing Trouble 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OW BADLY OFF is the Midwest 
farmer? Part of the answer was 
provided by a survey of farm costs 
and income sponsored by the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion (GTA), one of the most power- 
ful agricultural cooperatives in the 
nation. GTA itself is not neutral on 
the issues and was one of the princi- 
pal backers of fixed high parity sup- 
ports—but the survey was run fairly 
and independent of political bias. 

The survey sought detailed statis- 
tics of farm income and outlay in 29 
representative counties in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana. 
The reports covered 4,321 farms— 
all family-operated—for the years 
from 1950 through 1954. Here are 
some of its findings: 

An average farm had some $8,400 
in gross income from sales and home 
use of farm products but paid out 
$4,600 in operating expenses. De- 
ducting $1,300 as an estimated de- 
preciation charge dropped net in- 
come for the year to $2,500. 

The net return can be judged 
against a capital investment of $42,- 
000 less outstanding debts of $4,000. 
The investment is divided between 
$22,000 for land and _ buildings, 
$5,000 for the homestead, $8,000 for 
equipment, $5,000 for livestock 
and $2,000 for crops. 

The $2,500 net, of course, must 
include wages paid for labor. In 
most of these cases, the labor was 
confined to the farmer, his wife and 


children over 8 years of age—and 
added up to a total of 5,000 hours. 
The survey reduced the total to “the 
barest minimum for efficient, able- 
bodied men” and came up with 3,300 
man-hours a year. Given a 5-per-cent 
return on the $42,000 investment, the 
amount remaining as a reserve for 
labor is only $500 or something like 
14 cents per man hour. Even wiping 
out this return, the income would 
equal only 77 cents per man hour. 

The survey. showed that 1954 re- 
turns were about 25 per cent under 
those of 1950, itself a bad farm year. 
“Many farm homes,” it added, “were 
lacking some of the most essential 
facilities, such as running water or 
central heating.” As a result, census 
figures showed that 38,000 farm 
homes (or one in 13) disappeared 
during the five-year period. The re- 
fusal of the younger men to take over 
declining properties means further 
consolidation, the survey warned. 

“These findings make clear,” the 
survey concludes, “that the farm fam- 
ily is not receiving parity with the 
rest of the country. The farm family 
is being forced to use money for liv- 
ing expenses that ought to be set 
aside for depreciation. Farm families 
put in long hours to keep the farm 
going and their take-home pay has 
been shockingly inadequate and is 
shrinking still more. 

“The farm family is in serious 
trouble and heading into deeper 
trouble unless action is taken to re- 
verse the trend.” 
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By G. F. Hudson 


NEW 
‘TROUBLE 
SPOT 
IN SOUTH 
ASIA 


Soviet economic-political penetration of 
Afghanistan, and its encouragement of 
the latter’s territorial designs on 


Pakistan, could set India ablaze 


+ laws VIOLENT attacks on Britain made by Khrushchev 
on his tour of India last year somewhat diverted 
Western observers from the fact that his most provocative 
mischief-making was at the expense of Pakistan. Both 
India and Afghanistan were incited against Pakistan in a 
manner which could not fail to accentuate tensions al- 
ready dangerous for the peace of Asia. By his version of 
the origin of Pakistan—in an artificial division of “the 
Indian people” by the machinations of British imperial- 
ism-—Khrushchev not only added one more count to his 
indictment of Britain, but also lent Soviet support to the 
extremist Indian view that Pakistan has no right to exist 
at all. In Srinagar—whither he reportedly insisted on go- 
ing without having been invited by Nehru—he stated that 
Kashmir was a part of India and that its people had 
already decided their future by local elections held under 
Indian control, even though Russia, as a member of the 
UN Security Council, was committed to a solution of the 
dispute by an internationally supervised plebiscite. Final- 
ly, in Kabul, Khrushchev gave Russia’s blessing to the 
Afghan irredentist claim to the Pushtu-speaking areas of 
West Pakistan—the former Northwest Frontier Province 
of British India. 

The Russians did not, of course, create the antagonism 
between India and Pakistan; it was there, and Khrush- 
chev only poured oil on the fire. It must be remembered 
that only eight years have passed since the transfer of 
power in India, and the bitter political passions then 
aroused could not have had time to subside, even if there 
had been a final acceptance on both sides of the state of 
affairs brought about by the partition. But there has been 
no such acceptance. India does not really accept the exist- 
ence of Pakistan as a separate state, and Pakistan does not 
accept the Indian annexation of Kashmir. There are, how- 
ever, important differences between the potentional conse- 
quences of the hostility in each case. However intense the 
resentment felt toward India in Pakistan over Kashmir, 
it is unlikely to lead to war, for India is far stronger than 
Pakistan in manpower, industry and armed forces, so that 
it would be madness for Pakistan to attack; India on her 
side does not need to take any further action over Kash- 
mir, being already in possession of the territory. The 
greater danger lies in the possibility that India, unrecon- 
ciled to the secession of its former Moslem provinces and 
hoping for a reunification of the Indian subcontinent, 
may connive at aggression against Pakistan by a third 
party. 

In the partition of the inheritance of the British Raj in 
1947, Pakistan took over the most vulnerable sector of the 
old land frontier of India. It is to the northwest that India 
has throughout history had the most open and penetrable 
border. In that direction there are mountains, too, but the 
barrier is pierced by passes, of which Khyber and Bolan 
are the most famous, providing not only routes of com- 
merce but also corridors for invading armed forces. 

This frontier can be made secure only if the power 
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ruling the plains of India controls and defends the 
passes, so that no hostile force can emerge into the 
Indus lowlands. To guard the passes has always been the 
purpose of the great empires which have been formed in 
India, but in periods of weakness and disunion the border 
has not been effectively defended, and all the great over- 
land invasions of India have come from this quarter. 
Ahmad Khan Abdali, the founder of the modern kingdom 
of Afghanistan in the eighteenth century, sprang from one 
of the tribes inhabiting the mountain zone between Persia 
and India and speaking the Pushtu language, whence has 
come their common English designation of “Pathans.” 
They are the same people who are properly called 
Afghans, though the latter name has come to be applied 
loosely to cover non-Pushtu inhabitants of the same gen- 
eral area. Ahmad Khan built up an empire which at its 
zenith included not only the territory of present-day 
Afghanistan, but also Baluchistan, Sind, the Punjab and 
Kashmir. In 1756 he captured Delhi, and in 1761 he 
defeated the forces of the Maratha Confederacy on the 
battlefield of Panipat. But after his death in 1773 the 
Afghan power declined, and his successors on the throne 
were driven from the Punjab and Kashmir by the rising 
Sikh power under Ranjit Singh. 

After their annexation of the Punjab, the British took 
over-the Afghan frontier of the Sikh kingdom. The 
boundary was finally fixed in 1893 along what is known 
as the Durand Line; this became the international frontier 
which was inherited by Pakistan in 1947. The line sepa- 
rates a broad strip of Pushtu-language territory west of 
the Indus from the Pushtu-language area inside Afghanis- 
tan. About a third of the inhabitants of Afghanistan speak 
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Pushtu; the rest are either Tadjiks, speaking dialects of 
Persian, or Uzbeks and Turkmens, speaking languages of 
the Turkish family. Tadjiks, Uzbeks and Turkmens are 
all peoples who belong also to Russian Central Asia, 
where they have today nominal autonomy in the three 
constituent Soviet Republics of Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan 
and Turkmenistan. In Afghanistan, the Pushtu element 
has supremacy; to it belongs the Durani tribe from which 
the Afghan royal house is derived. 

A land-locked realm of mountains, deserts and isolated 
fertile valleys secluded in the interior of Asia, Afghanis- 
tan long remained one of the most backward and “Orien- 
tal” parts of Asia, noted for the turbulence, lawlessness 
and religious fanaticism of its exclusively Moslem in- 
habitants. But the economic and political transformations 
of Asia under Western influence were bound in the end to 
have their effects in Kabul and lead to the attempt to 
change an archaic dynastic autocracy supported by Mos- 
lem clergy and feudatory chiefs into a modern national 
state. This, however, raised the question in a multi- 
lingual country of the basis for the new-style national- 
ism. To reforming politicians in Kabul it seemed that 
it could only be the Pushtu language. A few years ago, 
Pushtu was made the official language of the court and 
administration; it was substituted for Persian, which had 
been in common use by the upper classes throughout the 
country. The change to Pushtu (which in contrast to 
Persian is a language virtually without a literature) has 
done nothing to unify the various ethnic elements of the 
population of Afghanistan, but it has made it possible to 
stir up nationalist feelings of a modern type among the 
speakers of Pushtu and to justify irredentist claims for 
the inclusion in Afghanistan of the Pathans on the other 
side of the Durand Line in Pakistan. Concretely, the de- 
mand is for the old Northwest Frontier Province reach- 
ing down to the right bank of the Indus and including the 
Khyber Pass and the city of Peshawar. 

Logically considered, the Afghan claim is suicidal, for 
the consistent application of the principle of ethnic self- 
determination would be utterly disruptive of Afghanistan 
itself. But there is no external power to make irredentist 
claims on behalf of the Tadjik, Uzbek and Turkmen popu- 
lations of Afghanistan except the Soviet Union (which 
already has state units for these peoples), and whether or 
not the Soviet Union tries to promote separatist tend- 
encies among them depends on whether Moscow’s policy 
is to weaken Afghanistan or to support its ambitions for 
the sake of larger Soviet designs. The Russians are cer- 
tainly not unaware of the possibilities of a disruptive 
policy toward Afghanistan; on the contrary, Soviet spe- 
cialist writing on the country emphasizes its ethnic 
diversity and the ties of its national minorities with Soviet 
Central Asia. But it is now Soviet policy to refrain from 
any mention of these potential grounds of dispute and to 
encourage an Afghan policy of aggressive antagonism 
toward Pakistan. 
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The Afghans have already made an attempt in this cen- 
tury to regain by force some part of the lost inheritance 
of the old Durani empire. In 1919, they suddenly invaded 
India but were beaten back after a brief military cam- 
paign. The main reason for launching an attack on the 
British frontier at that particular time was a belief in 
Kabul that a general rising against British rule was about 
to take place in India. A further factor was the tempo- 
rary collapse of the Russian Empire in Central Asia after 
the Russian Revolution of 1917; the civil wars in Russia 
seemed to preclude any danger to Afghanistan’s northern 
frontiers if her national forces were concentrated against 
India. 

The failure of the invasion induced a long period of 
caution and reserve in Afghan foreign policy; Kabul 
reverted to a position of aloof neutrality as a buffer state 
between the British and Russian Empires. Even the with- 
drawal of the British from India and the division of their 
inheritance between the new Indian Union and Pakistan 
did not at the outset tempt the Afghan Government into a 
new foreign adventure; Pakistan appeared strong enough 
to defend the frontier passes despite her clashes with 
India, while the Stalinist regime in Central Asia made 
Afghanistan fear for her own exposed boundary to the 
north. 

During the last two years, however, the situation 
has changed in two ways: First, the growth of internal 
tensions in Pakistan and the continuing estrangement be- 
tween Pakistan and India have given rise to hopes of a 
political disintegration of the former; secondly, a rap- 
prochement with Russia, now reinforced by Russian eco- 
nomic and military aid, has given Afghanistan new free- 
dom of action. The pro-Russian realignment of Afghan 
policy has been brought about, on the one hand, by the 
greater flexibility of Soviet policy under Stalin’s succes- 
sors and, on the other, by the efforts of the German- 
educated Afghan Prime Minister, Sardar Mohammed 
Daud, who has been the principal promotor of the 
“Pushtunistan” idea. 

For Daud, Russian diplomatic support and economic 
aid are essential conditions for an anti-Pakistan, Pushtu- 
irredentist foreign policy. Afghanistan might have ob- 
tained from the United States an equivalent of the eco- 
nomic aid now promised by Russia, but it would not have 
been combined with support for Afghan pretensions 
against Pakistan, which is America’s partner in the 
SEATO pact. Russia, on the other hand, is hostile to Pak- 
istan as a member of both the SEATO and Baghdad pacts 
and has an obvious interest in obtaining predominant 
influence in Afghanistan as a channel for penetration 
into the Indian subcontinent. By encouraging and stimu- 
lating the expansionist ambitions of Daud and his fol- 
lowers, and by offering Afghanistan the material means 
to pursue them in the shape of armaments, airfields, high- 
ways, power stations and Soviet technicians, the Soviet 
Government has already obtained a hold on Afghanistan 
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which probably exceeds the influence it exerts in any 
other non-Communist country. 

Many Afghans have warned of the dangers to national 
independence in excessive reliance on Russian support. 
But so far Daud has been able to suppress all opposition 
to his policy. He gathers strong support from the small 
but influential Western-educated intelligentsia, who are 
impatient to see their country industrialized and are im- 
pressed by the get-strong-quick methods of Soviet eco- 
nomic development; the same circles are extremely jeal- 
ous of Pakistan, which is regarded as an upstart state 
without any historic right to inherit the sovereignty of 
Moslem India. 

The territorial aims pursued by the Daudists are of a 
kind which cannot normally be fulfilled at the expense of 
another sovereign state except by war, or by threats and 
pressures verging on war. In order to make war on 
Pakistan, or convincingly threaten it, Afghanistan needs 
to be a much more formidable military power than it is 
now, and it is the main purpose of the development pro- 
gram planned with Soviet aid to produce a rapid increase 
of national strength. Even so, it might seem that Afghanis- 
tan cannot hope to become strong enough to threaten a 
state which, on paper at least, is so much bigger than 
herself. However, Pakistan’s internal difficulties and 
unfriendly relations with India are unfavorable factors 
in her defensive position. 

Pakistan is unique in the division of its homeland into 
two widely separated parts, with a hostile country situ- 
ated between them; this state of affairs is bad enough in 
time of peace but would involve the most dangerous weak- 
ness in the event of a war or major international crisis. 
Even if the two separated parts of Pakistan had a firm 
political solidarity with each other, the dispersal of 
defense forces between West and East Pakistan would 
make it virtually impossible to concentrate strength on a 
threatened frontier. But, over and above this strategic dis- 
advantage, the secessionist tendencies in East Pakistan 
are a continual headache to the central government in 
Karachi. The members of the Awami League and the 
Hindu representatives from East Pakistan recently walked 
out of the Assembly before the final vote on the new con- 
stitution—an ominous beginning for a political order 
designed to bind together a divided country. Another 
crisis in the relations between Karachi and the Bengali 
section of Pakistan might have a paralyzing effect on the 
nation’s capacity for self-defense «and encourage the 
Afghans to attack. 

Locally, there is no evidence of any general desire of 
the Pathans within Pakistan to transfer their allegiance 
to Kabul, but the old frontier traditions of violence and 
the persistence of inter-tribal feuds provide fertile ground 
for disruptive intrigue and guerrilla infiltration from the 
Afghan side. Local unrest appears to have been increased 
by the recent abolition of the old Northwest Frontier 
Province as a distinct political unit; the Pakistan Gov- 
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DULLES IN PAKISTAN: AN ALLY BOXED IN 


ernment decided to merge the provinces of West Pakistan 
in order to balance the unity of East Pakistan (identical 
with the single province of East Bengal), but in the new 
amalgamated province the political preponderance of the 
Punjabi element has produced discontent among the 
Pathans and Sindis, who no longer have their own pro- 
vincial governments. All these factors afford opportuni- 
ties for subversion. 

Pakistan could face Afghan aggressiveness without un- 
due alarm if it could count on sympathetic support from 
India in a crisis. But, instead of this, Karachi fears that 
India might take advantage of an Afghan war to extort 
major political concessions from Pakistan or even to seize 
East Bengal. India’s temptation to use the occasion to 
undo the partition of 1947 would be very strong. Yet, it 
would involve the greatest dangers for India herself. If 
a Soviet-controlled Afghanistan were in possession of 
the northwestern passes and firmly established on the 
banks of the Indus, India would have lost the natural 
frontier of the subcontinent. An Afghanistan victorious 
with Soviet aid might aspire to become the champion of 
Moslems against Hindus, and Moscow’s policy toward 
India could change overnight if New Delhi began to 
oppose Soviet expansion. Kashmir, where the Commu- 
nists now have considerable strength in the midst of a 
highly unstable political situation, would be a promising 
field for Soviet intrigue, and another would be the em- 
bittered sub-nationalism of the Marathas, which has 
already produced ferocious bloodletting in Bombay. 

Indian neutralism and hostility to Pakistan would also 
be likely to deter Pakistan’s allies in the SEATO and 
Baghdad pacts from giving any effective assistance in the 
event of an Afghan invasion. India has always strongly 
disapproved of both American military aid to Pakistan 
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and Pakistan’s membership in the containment alliances 
in Southeast Asia and the Middle East. In a crisis between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, India would vigorously oppose 
any intervention by British or American forces in sup- 
port of Pakistan and would propose that the dispute be 
settled by Asian powers—meaning primarily India, China 
and the Arab League—without interference from the 
West. In the face of Indian protests, the Western powers 
formally allied with Pakistan would hesitate to render 
effective aid for fear of driving India closer to the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, and their failure to do so would have a seri- 
ous effect on Pakistan’s morale. 

The fact is that Pakistan’s situation today between a 
hostile neutralist India and a hostile Soviet-satellized 
Afghanistan is an extremely weak and vulnerable one. 
Russian incitements to India and Afghanistan against 
Pakistan threaten an upheaval in Asia which is less immi- 
nent, but would be on an even larger scale, than Russian 
incitements to the Arab nations against Israel. As things 
are now, Pakistan is a terrible liability to her allies and 
provides few compensating assets, for none of its mili- 
tary strength could be moved from its own endangered 
frontiers to help Iran or Thailand in an emergency. It 
has become urgently necessary, therefore, for the Western 
powers to review their South Asian policies and try to 
find some way out of the present impasse so as to frus- 
trate Russian designs. The key lies in Indo-Pakistani 
relations, and the situation calls for a supreme diplo- 
matic effort to break the vicious circle of recrimination 
and hate which now divides the two heirs of the British 
Raj in India. 

There are two conditions on which a reconciliation 
might be brought about. Pakistan might be reconciled 
to India if the latter at last agreed to a solution of the 
Kashmir dispute on the basis of an internationally super- 
vised plebiscite without the presence of either side’s 
troops in the area. Equally, India might be reconciled to 
Pakistan if the latter withdrew from the SEATO and 
Baghdad pacts, which have become anathema to Indian 
neutralism. Mutual concessions thus might enable India 
and Pakistan to cooperate for the defense of the natural 
frontiers. of the subcontinent as a matter of fundamental 
common interest. It would certainly be regrettable if the 
Western powers had to yield to Indian neutralism by dis- 
carding an important element in a laboriously constructed 
system of alliances. But the paramount interest of the free 
world is to insure that neither Russia nor any Russian 
satellite penetrates the mountain rim of the Indian sub- 
continent, and this can be done only if India and Pakis- 
tan find a basis of agreement for joint defense of the 
territory they share. 

America and Britain must try to find other ways of 
protecting the independence of Thailand and Iran than by 
relying on Pakistan as a base. The present situation is 
extremely dangerous, and it requires a drastic re-thinking 
of Western policy before it is too late. 
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Despite the 'new look’ in Moscow, Russian and satellite governments are still trying 


to interfere with Western broadcasts and don't seem likely to stop 


SOVIET JAMMING CONTINUES 


ESPITE the “new look” now be- 
D ing drawn by Soviet and satel- 
lite leaders, efforts to prevent people 
from hearing Western broadcasts 
continue without change. As one re- 
cent refugee put it: “The Communists 
are so afraid of Western broadcasts 
that they even put up with jamming 
of their own radio stations while 
jamming Western broadcasts.” In- 
deed, the Soviet Union’s insistence 
on this “freedom” was one factor in 
the failure of the post-summit foreign 
ministers’ conference. 

Nevertheless, broadcasts are often 
intelligible despite jamming noises. 
A detailed study by monitoring tech- 
nicians indicates that in the case of 
Radio Free Europe, for example, one 
or more of its broadcasts are intelli- 
gible at least 90 per cent of the time 
in each of its five target countries. 
(Engineers of all Western nations em- 
ploy many technical devices which 
have proved very effective in combat- 
ing jamming.) Many refugees also 
exhibit detailed knowledge of the 
Western programs to which they lis- 
tened. During the last 20 months, 
attacks against these broadcasts in 
Communist media and official pro- 
test notes to Western governments 
have totaled over 2,000. Occasion- 
ally, too, Iron Curtain countries ad- 
mit that their jamming efforts only 
partly succeed. 

Jamming does not assume any ab- 
solute patterns; most Western sta- 
tions suffer. Even programs featur- 
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By Robert C. Sorensen 


ing the speeches of Russian UN dele- 
gates are known to have been 
jammed. From the testimony of refu- 
gees, it appears that the “jammers” 
are more preoccupied with cities; 
broadcasts to rural areas are often 
subject to less interference. 

Communist governments clearly 
assert their sovereign right to control 
the radio waves passing into their 
countries. Nevertheless, at one time 
they said little on the subject, pre- 
sumably because they considered 
publicity of this sort against their 
interests. With the stepping up of 
Western anti-jamming pressure in the 
wake of Soviet expressions about the 
Geneva Spirit, however, the situation 
has changed: 

e At the last Geneva four-power 
foreign ministers’ conference, Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov’s adamant pro- 
jamming position was reported by 
Tass as follows: 

“Last time, it was alleged here that 
the Soviet leaders tried to isolate 
their people from contact with the 
outside world. Such pronouncements 
are absolutely groundless. . . . We 
do not conceal. however, that the 
Soviet Union has not allowed and 
will not allow such ‘free exchange of 
constitute ‘free’ 
... Not a single 
supporter of democratic principles 


ideas’ as would 


propaganda of war. 


could agree with the allegation that 
radio stations, even covered up by 
false signboards like ‘Free Europe.’ 
etc., really serve the cause of the 
peoples’ freedom.” 

e The head of the delegation of 


Russian newsmen which toured the 


United States last November told 
U.S. News & World Report that “we 
jam these various ‘voices’ . . . which 
try to corrupt the air over our coun- 
try. We jam them, so to speak, for 
purely hygienic purposes.” 

@ In Poland, a recent satirical play 
depicts RFE’s “Voice of Free Po- 
land” as announcing: “My sole at- 
traction to people in Poland nowa- 
days I owe to the fact that I am being 
jammed.” And a recent Polish novel, 
Polchlopek (Half-Peasant), has the 
following description of an RFE 
broadcast: “The radio croaked ter- 
ribly, it began to roar, knock and 
hiss and whistle, and to emit mechan- 
ically caused moans. Individual and 
incomplete words got through with 
difficulty beyond this artificial noise.” 

Congressman Patrick J. Hillings 
reported that the Acting Foreign 
Minister of Rumania freely discussed 
his government’s radio-jamming poli- 
cies with him late in 1955. In 1954, 
Radio Prague quoted the comments 
of the Czechoslovak Minister of 
Communications on “how we have 
been marring the attempts [broad- 
casts] of the imperialist enemies.” 
East German officials have been 
equally frank about the jamming of 
RIAS and other Western stations 
broadcasting to East Germany. 

Soviet-bloc delegates defended 
jamming at the 1954 United Nations 
sessions. Before a final vote on re 
moval of barriers to the free exchange 
of ideas, the Soviet delegate unsuc- 
cessfully proposed an amendment 
which would have sanctioned inter- 
ference with broadcasts “of such 4 
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character as to incite to acts incom- 
patible with . . . internal order and 
security” or “likely to harm good 
international understanding through 
incorrect statements.” The Soviet 
bloc thus clearly went on record as 
reserving its right to interfere with 
broadcasts. 

The Communist governments ad- 
vance three main arguments to justify 
their tactics: 

1. Western radio broadcasts inter- 
fere with internal affairs and violate 
the sovereignty of “the people’s dem- 
ocratic governments.” 

2. Local citizens must be protected 
from the consequences of diseased 
ideas, just as they must be protected 
from other products of defective 
manufacture. 

3. For the sake of peaceful co- 
existence, ideas which may encourage 
people to believe that either East or 
West intends to wage preventive war- 
fare must be suppressed. 

Some Communist authorities claim. 
too, that Western broadcasts are a 
source of anti-Communist resistance. 
The latter is a label applied both to 
ideological hostility and to active op- 
position. Thus, in connection with 
efforts to jam RIAS broadcasts an 
East German official frankly said: 
“The enemy radio tries to preserve 
and foster the backward capitalist 
thinking of a part of our population. 
... To break the resistance of hostile 
forces in the German Democratic Re- 
public, a relentless struggle must be 
conducted against listening to the 
enemy radio.” 

A subsidiary issue is the accusa- 
tion that Western broadcasters vio- 
late a country’s air sovereignty as 
defined by international radio agree- 
ments. This refers to the 1948 Copen- 
hagen Agreement on the assignment 
of radio frequencies; Communist 
broadcasters take exception to the 
radio channels Western broadcasters 
now use in accordance with that 
agreement. “Piracy” and “aggres- 
sion” are terms frequently cropping 
up in this connection, and the West’s 
alleged violation of this agreement 
has been used as an excuse for jam- 
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ming by the Czechoslovak Minister of 
Communications. 

The assertion that people require 
protection from diseased ideas, just 
as they do from products of defective 
manufacture, is apparently believed 
by Soviet propagandists to have con- 
siderable credibility in the West. The 
fact that the government itself adopts 
repressive measures to prevent even 
the admission of these ideas for dis- 
cussion is played down. Instead, the 


emphasis is on affording protection 
for people who are otherwise unable 
to protect themselves. This argument 
is not addressed to the presumed 
beneficiaries of this protection, but it 





MOLOTOV: ‘FALSE SIGNBOARDS' 


is popularly offered for Western con- 
sumption. 

For example, during the Soviet 
journalists’ visit an editor of U.S. 
News & World Report asked: Why 
do Soviet officials jam broadcasts 
to the Soviet Union? Replied Soviet 
journalist Polevoy: “As we crossed 
the California state line, we were 
asked whether we were not conceal- 
ing fruits or vegetables in our suit- 
cases. At first, we were surprised, but 
then we saw that this makes very 
good sense: The Californians are pro- 
tecting their soil and do not want 
rotten products imported into their 
state. 

“As I see it, it is for this same 





purpose of protecting our soil that 
we jam these various ‘voices.’ . .. We 
jam them, so to speak, for purely 
hygienic purposes. .. . We jam them 
because we do not like to have rotten 
goods imported into our country. 
That is the only reason.” 

The Communist official’s definition 
of “propaganda” under these circum- 
stances is adjusted to rationalize his 
means. He knows that it is a word of 
opprobrium and applies it accord- 
ingly. Any radio broadcasts qualify 
for jamming if they present informa- 
tion or opinions in conflict with those 
advocated by the Communist regime. 
Western broadcasts, said Molotov at 
Geneva, “serve not the cause of free- 
dom but the cause of sinister reac- 
tion, the fanning of enmity among 
nations, the undermining of peace, 
and the preparation of another war.” 

An East German Government offi- 
cial, Girnus, recently alleged that 
Western broadcasts threaten world 
peace. In publicly defending East 
German jamming policies, he added: 
“It is quite clear that personal free- 
dom must be restricted whenever it 
is demanded by the law of peaceful 
coexistence.” The UN Assembly de- 
feated a Soviet proposal that would 
have justified interference with 
broadcasts “likely to harm good in- 
ternational understanding through 
incorrect statements.” 

What constitutes “propaganda” 
and “incorrect statements” threaten- 
ing world peace is, of course, deter- 
mined by those who assert the pre- 
rogative of jamming other countries’ 
broadcasts. Communist criteria for 
misleading propaganda have not been 
publicly announced. One Communist 
official, the Acting Foreign Minister 
of Rumania, did tell Congressman 
Hillings, according to an INS dis- 
patch: “We often let the British 
Broadcasting System [sic] news re- 
ports come through without jamming 
because we feel they are more ac- 
curate in reporting news of the 
United States than the Voice of 
America is.” Whether this was a com- 
parative reaction to radio stations 
or to countries is hard to say. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


s Frederick Dupee relates in his modest and helpful 
re to Henry James’s Autobiography (Cri- 
terion Press, $7.50), the work came into existence by ac- 
cident. After the death of William James in 1910, Henry 
set out to write a memoir to accompany a selection of his 
brother’s letters. What he actually wrote was an account 
of his childhood, A Small Boy and Others, published in 
1913, in which the brother was a shining but altogether 
secondary figure. The next year he published Notes of a 
Son and Brother, which had rather more to say about 
William James and about their father, Henry James 
Sr., but which was predominantly personal. At his death 
in 1916, he left a fragment of a third installment, which 
was edited by Percy Lubbock and published as The Mid- 
dle Years. The three parts have now for the first time been 
brought together in one volume. 

Newton Arvin, writing in the New York Times Book 
Review, has called this “the richest, warmest and most 
luminous of American literary biographies.” As Mr. 
Dupee notes, Yeats’s autobiographical writings and the 
semi-autobiographical novels of Proust and Joyce are 
in some ways comparable, but there is nothing quite like 
it. James had a remarkable capacity for recapturing his 
past. As he himself put it, “I struggle under the drawback, 
innate and inbred, of seeing the whole content of memory 
and affection in each enacted and recovered moment, as 
who should say, in the vivid image and the very scene.” 
Aiter a long absence, he had visited the United States in 
1904, and, as The American Scene and the present volume 
show, the experience had stimulated his memory. But even 
without this re-encounter with the scenes of his early years, 
the death of the beloved brother would probably have 
been enough to release the treasures stored in his mind. 

It is appropriate that he describes his retentive memory, 
which he calls in his characteristically depreciatory vein 
a drawback, as “innate and inbred.” The whole point of 
the book is that almost from infancy he was cast in the 
role of observer. He writes, “What happened all the 
while, I conceive, was that I imagined things—and as if 
quite on system—wholly other than as they were, and 
so carried on in the midst of the actual ones an existence 
that somehow floated and saved me even while cutting 
me off from any degree of direct performance, in fact 
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By Granville Hicks 


The Rich, Warm Autobiography of 


Henry James—Now All in One Volume 


from any degree of direct participation, at all.” The 
earliest lesson he learned was to respond with the largest 
possible consciousness to the world about him. (The 
major parental directive he sums up as “Convert, con- 
vert, convert!”) As he himself realized, this was not the 
best preparation for life as it is ordinarily lived. Indeed, 
Mr. Dupee suggests that he could only have become a 
neurotic or an invalid if he had not become a writer. 
But he did become a writer, and the kind of writer who 
could make the most of that kind of upbringing. 

Two other themes are conspicuous in the autobiogra- 
phy. One is the uniqueness of the James family. The first 
William James, grandfather of the philosopher and the 
novelist had made a lot of money in the traditional 19th- 
century fashion in commerce, banking and land. But his 
descendants, growing up in an age in which commerce 
was increasingly dominant, “were never in a single case, I 
think, for two generations, guilty of a stroke of business.” 
The other theme is the orientation of the family toward 
Europe. One might suspect that James in emphasizing 
this theme was seeking to justify his expatriation, and to 
a degree this may be true, but I think that on the whole 
he is simply and fairly describing the origins of an at- 
titude that remained with him all his life. For people 
in the Jameses’ circumstances, life was richer in Europe, 
and they would have been stupid if they hadn’t realized it. 

One can be a great admirer of Henry James without 
being a Jamesian—that is, a person who believes that 
the way James wrote novels is the only way novels should 
be written and/or believes that James’s kind of moral 
sensibility is the only valid kind. As the autobiography 
shows, a wonderfully strange combination of circum- 
stances was necessary to make him the individual and 
the novelist he was. His limitations were of an obvious 
sort, and he was well aware of them. It he regarded them 
as being assets as well as limitations, he had a right 
to do so, for he arduously transformed them into assets. 
The virtue that even the ardent anti-Jamesians—among 
whom I am most certainly not to be numbered—cannot 
deny in him is his determination to make the most of 
everything that was given him. What he made endures in 
a dozen great novels, scores of wonderful stories, and 
this fascinating autobiography. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Two Approaches to Our Imperfections 


Testament of a Liberal. 
By Albert Guérard. 
Harvard. 222 pp. $4.50. 


I HAVE chosen to discuss Guérard’s 
Testament of a Liberal and Mills’s 
Power Elite together not only be- 
cause of their obvious resemblances, 
but because their differences are so 
striking and so significant that in 
reading them together I have contin- 
ually found myself thinking of each 
in terms of the other. 

Both are by university professors, 
and both deal with much the same 
fundamental imperfections of mod- 
ern Western society, especially as 
manifest in the United States. In the 
case of Professor Mills’s book, this is 
made sufficiently clear by the title. 
Professor Guérard has chosen to per- 
sonalize his title as well as his text, 
but his testament is one of faith in 
Western civilization notwithstanding 
the very imperfections with which 
Professor Mills is concerned, imper- 
fections which he shows on every 
page that he knows quite as well as 
Professor Mills and detests far more 
single-mindedly. 

Indeed, at this point the resem- 
blances come to an end. One of these 
authors is young, the other old. One 
is a sociologist, the other a student 
of literature. One is American-born 
and -schooled, the other born and 
schooled in France. More important: 
One of these two books is fai supe- 
rior to the other by every criterion 
of style, knowledge and wisdom; hut 
it is the other that is attracting wide 
attention and is likely to be far more 
widely read. 

It is on this anomaly that I would 
like to comment. In one sense, I am 
being quite unfair in comparing the 
work of C. Wright Mills with that of 
Albert Guérard. But to whom? Gué- 
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The Power Elite. 
By C. Wright Mills. 
Oxford. 423 pp. $6.00. 


rard writes polished but at the same 
time highly idiomatic and even, when 
occasion warrants, colloquial Eng- 
lish; Mills a sort of academic jour- 
nalese. Guérard’s pages are gener- 
ously spiced with allusions that range 
over all ages and all continents, and 
enlivened with apothegms in a dozen 
modern and ancient tongues. But is 
this likely to multiply his sales? Mills 
never refers to anything that wouldn’t 
be recalled by anyone who reads the 
papers. But this means that he could 
be read with ease, and perhaps profit, 
by millions. 

Professor Guérard himself invites 
quotation: 

“Voting is a cheap and humane 
substitute for civil war: In the good 
old phrases, it means ballots rather 
than bullets, and counting heads 
rather than breaking them. But vot- 
ing—homeopathic war—carries with 
it the peril which is inherent in war 
itself: the belief that might is right, 
that the aim of total victory is the 
unconditional surrender of the de- 
feated. This degradation of the demo- 
cratic dogma may be defined as ‘the 
divine right of the majority.’ ” 

“A constitution, to use the French 
phrase, should ‘go without saying.’ 
But I beg to offer the very French 
amendment: ‘It goes even beiter it 
you do say it.” 

“There are many possible ways to 
perdition, but the only one that is 
infallible is stand-pattism. .. .” 

These tidbits, culled from as many 
pages, could be multiplied a hundred 
times. But obviously they tease 
rather than soothe, and for every 
reader who likes to be teased there 
are a hundred, perhaps a thousand, 


Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of Economics, 
University of Texas 


who would prefer to be soothed. 

It may seem odd to suggest that 
The Power Elite is a soothing book, 
and yet at bottom I think it is. It 
does just what the quiz programs do: 
By telling the reader something he 
knows but believes few others know, 
it makes him feel comfortably supe- 
rior. Notwithstanding our belief that 
all men are created equal, American 
society is, of course, shot through 
with inequalities. All local communi- 
ties are minutely subdivided into so- 
cial hierarchies, and all sorts of re- 
fined torture are visited upon those 
who venture out of line. In the busi- 
ness world, “A name on the door 
rates a carpet on the floor.” Brass 
hats lord it over the armed forces, 
and all the admirals are Annapolis 
men. There are the well-to-do, the 
rich, and the big rich. Even in the 
life of the spirit, there are the nonenti- 
ties and the celebrities. Many readers 
of The Power Elite will already have 
had suspicions that such is the case, 
and will therefore derive considerable 
satisfaction from having their suspi- 
cions verified by a leading sociolo- 
gist. 

They will also agree with Profes- 
sor Mills that these distinctions do 
not, in all cases, signalize true merit. 
Social rank sometimes results from 
the accident of birth. Striking oil is 
sometimes a matter of luck. Not all 
the residents at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue have been distinguished for 
depth of vision and breadth of view. 
Professor Mills presents a very con- 
vincing account of these “spotted ac- 
tualities” (as William James called 
them) of American life. Moreover, 
as he shows, they extend all the way 
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to the bottom. Ours is a “mass soci- 
ety,” exposed on all its surfaces to 
“mass media,” including “mass edu- 
cation.”” Genius is seldom encoun- 
tered even among the poor and the 
inconspicuous. 

All this is true, and therein lies its 
fateful charm. But what it all adds up 
to is utterly false. Here is the tally as 
the author gives it: 

“The top of American society is 
increasingly unified and often seems 
wilfully coordinated; at the top, there 
has emerged an élite of power. The 
men of the higher circles are not 
representative men; their high posi- 
tion is not a result of moral virtue; 
their fabulous success is not firmly 
connected with meritorious abilily. 
Commanders of power unequaled in 
human history, they have succeeded 
within the American system of or- 
ganized irresponsibility. The middle 
levels are a drifting set of stalemated, 
balancing forces: The middle does 
not link the bottom with the top. The 
bottom of this society is politically 
fragmented and, even as a passive 
fact, increasingly powerless: At bot- 
tom there is emerging a mass soci- 
ety.” 

In short, we are going to Hell in 
a hack. 

We may be. But while we descend 
the facile path, let us reflect on two 
fatal flaws in Professor Mills’s diag- 
nosis. To get at one of these, we 
might well use a method suggested 
by Professor Guérard: Voltairean 
irony. This “consists in agreeing with 
your opponent better than he agrees 
with himself.” If we agree with Pro- 
fessor Mills, it seems quite clear that 
there can be no such person as Pro- 
fessor Mills, since on his own show- 
ing American culture does not pro- 
duce such persons; and if such a 
book as The Power Elite could be 
conceived to have been written, the 
“mindless” but all-powerful élite 
would certainly have suppressed it. 
Edmund Wilson once wrote of Mar- 
cel Proust that he had accounted for 
everything in his life and character 
except his being able to write such 
a book, and I think the same thing 


ae 


might be said of C. Wright Mills. 

I don’t mean to be frivolous, for 
certainly the issues these books raise 
are no joking matter. There is indeed 
something very wrong with present- 
day American culture. The Power 
Elite is itself a symptom of a very 
serious and deep-seated malady. Let 
me identify it in Professor Mills’s 
own words: “Knowledge, of course, 
is neither good nor bad, nor is its 
use good or bad.” Notice the phrase 
“of course”! It is the password of a 
coterie. I simply can’t imagine Al- 
bert Guérard saying such a thing as 
this. This is the very crux of the dif- 
ference between Guérard and Mills. 
This is the light by which they illu- 
minate each other. Guérard knows 
just as much as Mills about the seats 
of the mighty, but he is not im- 
pressed. Why? Let him say. “I am 


convinced that politicians are nox. 
ious; but I am convinced also of their 
comparative They 
are insignificant precisely because 
they are mindless, and because in the 
long run only mind counts. Only 
knowledge is good. 

In spite of itself, The Power Elite 
is good. If it stood by itself, it would 
be that most outrageous of all lies, a 
half-truth. But it does not stand by 
itself. There are also the Guérards 
of this world to correct the balance. 
Like the others of his sociological 
coterie, Professor Mills declares that 
knowledge is neither good nor bad. 
But he nevertheless dedicates him- 
self, as his colleagues also do, to in- 
creasing it. We may therefore give 
thanks for small mercies and agree 
with him and them better than they 
agree with themselves. 


insignificance.” 





‘Great Books’ Mystique 


Great Books. 
By Robert M. Hutchins. 
Simon & Schuster. 115 pp. $3.00. 


THIs Is a valuable book for at least 
two reasons. It states more lucidly 
than has yet been done the argument 
for the study of Great Books as the 
basis of any education, and its very 
lucidity reveals the strange assump- 
tions and curious lacunae of the 
argument. 

Robert Hutchins is right, and has 
been right for years, in demanding 
that the great original works of West- 
ern civilization be studied, and not 
replaced by textbooks. A great deal 
of the credit for increased use of such 
books in college curricula and for the 
growing public interest in them is 
due to Hutchins and his associates. 
What is hard to understand is that 
Hutchins has no sense of his success. 
He writes: 

“Great books have disappeared, or 
almost disappeared, from American 
education. Since American education 
is the prototype of education in any 
highly developed industrial democ- 
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racy, I predict their disappearance 
everywhere in the West.” 

Yet all kinds of college programs 
have been including these very books 
—humanities programs _ through 
much of the country, for example. 
And they are being reprinted in 
enormous number in paper covers at 
low prices. Even the corner drugstore 
may carry a dozen or two. 

Perhaps the reason that Hutchins 
is unaware of these changes is that 
he assumes a kind of organic unity 
to Great Books and semi-mystically 
hypostatizes them. He knows the list 
changes, that new books are added 
and old ones deleted, but he persists 
in talking of them as though they 
were some one thing. After all, the 
best thought that survives gets writ- 
ten—or it would not survive. If we 
want to understand it, we must read 
it. But Hutchins thinks he is saying 
more, and the books, as he talks about 
them, take on an aura of oneness. 
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Hutchins assumes that there is a 
spirit of Western civilization and that 
jt is contained in the organic unity— 
or dialectical unity—of Great Books. 

“The goal toward which Western 
society moves is the Civilization of 
the Dialogue. The spirit of Western 
Civilization is the spirit of inquiry. 
Its dominant element is the Logos. 
Nothing is to remain undiscussed. 
Everybody is to speak his mind. No 
proposition is to be left unexamined. 
The exchange of ideas is held to be 
the path to the realization of the 
potentialities of the race.” 

And further: “Nothing in the main 
line of Western tradition leads to 
ethnocentric pride or cultural pro- 
vincialism. If the West has been guilty 
of these sins, it is not because of its 
fidelity to its own character, but be- 
cause of the many kinds of human 
weakness that always afflict any ‘suc- 
cessful’ society.” 

How could these notions be derived 
from reading the books Hutchins is 
talking about? Socrates said that an 
unexamined life is not fit to be led 
by man. The spirit of free inquiry is 
found in many Greeks, some Romans, 
and in one of the traditions of the 
modern world. But it does not exist 
very much elsewhere. What Hutch- 
ins means, I suppose, is that if one 
thinks of all the important books in 
the world, he realizes that every point 
of view is uttered somewhere. Then, 
taken as a whole, the books may be 
said to examine everything and con- 
sider every view. But they are not a 
whole; they are written in different 
places at different times, and some 
are written by men who propose to 
burn the books of many others. 
Hutchins’s attitude is like that of a 
man who argues that human beings 
believe that every conceivable folly 
should be acted out because, taken as 
a Whole, mankind has exhibited every 
conceivable folly. However, mankind 
is not a whole—what would it even 
mean to assert the proposition?— 
and most men bitterly oppose the 
folly of others. 

On the basis of these strange as- 
sumptions, Hutchins arrives at logi- 
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cally consistent, and equally strange, 
conclusions. The most startling is his 
way of understanding Eastern civili- 
zation. He urges that we do not read 
the great books of the East or study 
its cultures, at least now. First we 
must understand the West, and that 
can only be done through Great 
Books. Only when we grasp these 
will we have the requisite background 
for understanding the East. Apart 
from all other considerations, one 
wonders whether Hutchins believes 
that the birth rate in the East, its 
economic and social problems, and 
the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union, will enter a state of suspended 
animation while we are busy reading 
Plotinus and Augustine. 

To make matters worse, Hutchins 
proposes that everybody read his 
favorite books but that they pay no 
attention to the requisite scholarship. 
He is quite right in thinking that if 
foreign books cannot be read in the 
original they should be read in trans- 
lation. And he is right, too, in think- 
ing that when great literature is 
taught by linguists who are inter- 
ested only in philology, they drive 
students away from their classes and 
hide the ideas and meanings of the 
books. But the notion that all the 
important books of the past should 
be read as though they were contem- 
porary only succeeds in making them 
unintelligible. 

Hutchins insists that the Great 
Books were written for ordinary men, 
not for scholars. Which books? Not 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
Spinoza’s Ethics, or the Summa Theo- 
logica. Much of Aristotle’s work was 
not written for anybody, since it 
contains only his lecture notes or the 
notes of his students. And if the 
Oedipus Rex was written for the 
ordinary man, it was for the ordinary 
Greek of the classical period, not for 
anyone today. 

It is so easy to establish that the 
very words in these books gain their 
meanings only through scholarship 
that one is embarrassed to make the 
point. Are Aristotle’s “four causes” 
intended to be “causes” in our sense 


at all, or are they best rendered 
“questions”? Does Shakespeare mean 
by “man’s glassy essence” something 
transparent like a window pane? How 
can one understand that Oedipus was 
guilty when he married his real 
mother, Jocasta, since he was sure 
that Merope was his mother, unless 
we know the Greek concept of moral 
pollution? 

Hutchins would seem to carry the 
New Criticism to absurdity by argu- 
ing that every great book is utterly 
self-contained, except for his belief 
that, since the authors of these books 
read those of their predecessors, so 
must we if we are to understand any 
of them. But once Hutchins admits 
the necessity for reading something 
else in order that a book be under- 
stood thoroughly, how can he stop 
with this? Probably because of the 
mystique of Great Books, which 
denies—see the list of Great Books 
that the University of Chicago has 
promulgated—that works of scholar- 
ship are Great Books. So Hutchins 
would have one read Homer in order 
to understand Aeschylus, but would 
eliminate, let us say, the studies of 
Greek rite and myth by Jane Ellen 
Harrison, F. M. Cornford, A. B. 
Cook, W. K. C. Guthrie. Yet it is not 
too much to say that one cannot 
really understand Aeschylus — or 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes— 
without a knowledge of Greek myth 
and ritual. And although myth has 
been written down, ritual has not, 
since it is not a verbal thing, and 
cannot be contained in Great Books 
as Hutchins defines them. There can 
only be excellent books about ritual. 

It is unfortunate that these second- 
ary books must be read, as well as 
the primary books Hutchins urges on 
us, for we will have to spend more 
time and energy and thought before 
we know as much as we should. But 
I am afraid there is no alternative. 
Without historical context and some 
scholarly background, we will mis- 
understand the great books of our 
civilization. And we will probably 
deceive ourselves thoroughly about 
what we do know. 
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Religion 


Moscow Was My Parish. 
By Rev. Georges Bissonnette, A.A. 
McGraw-Hill. 273 pp. $3.95. 


FATHER BISSONNETTE, an American 
priest of the Assumptionist order, 
was sent by his superiors to Moscow 
in January 1953 to serve as chaplain 
to the Roman Catholics in the diplo- 
matic colony. He was the fourth 
American Assumptionist priest since 
the inception of Soviet-American 
diplomatic relations in the early 
Thirties to occupy this post under the 
terms of the Roosevelt-Litvinov agree- 
ment, which, among other things, 
provided that Americans in the 
Soviet Union should enjoy freedom 
of worship. Father Bissonnette re- 
mained in the Soviet Union till March 
1955, when he was expelled by the 
Soviet authorities as a reprisal against 
the U.S. Government for its refusal 
to permit Soviet Archbishop Boris of 
the Russian Orthodox Church to re- 
main here to head that sector of the 
Orthodox Church in North America 
which recognizes the authority of the 
Patriarch of Moscow. 

Moscow Was My Parish is 
Father Bissonnette’s well-written ac- 
count of his more than two years in 
the Soviet Union. It is not primarily 
a book on religion, though Father 
Bissonnette does have many observa- 
tions on this subject and devotes one 
full chapter to an analysis of the 
position of religion in the USSR. 

Most of the book consists of 
Father Bissonnette’s 
experiences in his unique position. 


story of his 


his observations on life in the Soviet 
Union, and particularly an account 
of his extensive travels, some of them 
to places rarely visited by foreigners. 
As such, it ranks with Admiral Leslie 
Stevens’s Russian Assignment and 
Harrison Salisbury’s American in 
Russia among the best and most 
accurate first-hand stories of postwar 


Russia written by Americans. 
Moscow Was My Parish is inter- 
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in Russia 
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estingly written, characterized by 
careful attention to accuracy in 
things large and small. Father Bisson- 
nette is always precise in telling the 
reader what he has seen himself as 
distinct from what he only knows 
about at second hand; by and large, 
he sticks to what he himself has seen 
and experienced. Thus there are 
absent from Moscow Was My Parish 
the annoying, unnecessary inaccu- 
racies which mar so many accounts 
of long and short visits to the Soviet 
Union written by Westerners. Most 
important, fairness and objectivity 
permeate the entire work. 

The fault of Moscow Was My 
Parish, in my opinion, is that it does 
not go deep enough. Those who know 
Father Bissonnette well know that he 
is a profound man with a remarkable 
sift for expressing’ the essence of 
things which he has studied with 
great simplicity and clarity. Further- 
more, though he is a young man, he 
is no newcomer in the field of Soviet 
studies. He was the first graduate of 
the Institute of Contemporary Rus- 
sian Studies at Fordham University. 
He took a course of special training 
for his Moscow assignment at the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Serv- 
ice and Institute of Language and 
When he arrived in 
Moscow. he already knew Russian 


Linguistics. 


well. When he was able, he continued 
his reading on the Soviet Union in 
Moscow. Now. here in New York. he 
is working on a doctorate at the 
Russian Institute of Columbia Uni- 
versity. IT had the feeling in reading 
Moscow Was My Parish that Father 
Bissonnette had 
things to say about the Soviet Union 
which he did not say. T sincerely 
hope that in the future he will put 
down more of his thoughts in the 
form of articles or another book. 


many important 








I would not wish to give the im 
pression that Moscow Was My Parish 
is barren of ideas, On the contrary, 
Father Bissonnette gives much food 


for thought—and succeeds in arous. 
ing an appetite for more. Take, fo 
example, his observations on_ the 
faith of Orthodox believers: 

“The first thing to note is that the 
religion of people in Russia is quite 
different from what we conceive off 
as religion in the West. To the ordi: 
nary adherent of the Russian Ortho. 
dox Church, the numerous and varied 
organizations by which the Westem 
church carries on its activities seem 
needless appendages. Religion, to 
him, is essentially an effort to con. 
form his conduct to certain aspects 
of Christ’s life on earth. He will tr 
to imitate the meekness of Jesus, the 
tender care Jesus gave to the poor. 
The patiently suffering Christ is his 
model, and if a godless government 
visits tribulations upon him, these are 
trials which his virtue must sur 
mount. For strengtle and _ nourish 
ment, he attends the services of the} 
Orthodox liturgy, where he joins his 
voice to that of his neighbors in sub- 
dued but beautiful harmony.” 

The Orthodox faith, 
Father Bissonnette, “is more a way 
of life than a body of doctrine”: 


ee 


writes 


...in religion the ordinary Rus 
sian thinks the way a peasant does. 
He does not seek learned justifics- 
tions of what he does but is content 
with repeating the actions of his 
father and his grandfather. As long 
as he is allowed to come to church 
on certain occasions, as long as his 
‘Orthodox way of life’ is left intact 
in the practice of the virtues of meek 
ness, long-suffering and charity, he 
considers his religion complete. That 
he hears no sermons or that the 
sermons he does hear ask him to 
back peace campaigns does not touch 
the essential of his religion.” 

These are just a few of Father 
Bissonnette’s observations. 

Father Bissonnette, Father vou! 
Brassard, who was his immediate 
predecessor, and _ the preceding 
Assumptionist fathers in the Moscow 
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parish won themselves a firm place 
in the hearts of the entire foreign 
diplomatic colony. Perhaps the best 
proof came when the college from 
which all these American priests 
graduated, Assumption College in 
Worcester, Mass., was destroyed by 
a tornado in the early summer of 
1953. Spontaneously, the young 
American men who inhabited a build- 


ing on the Moscow River called 
American House—non-commissioned 
officers and State Department em- 
ployes—decided to give a benefit 
party the proceeds of which would go 
to help rebuild this school. They 
invited the non-Communist for- 
eigners present in Moscow at that 
time to come and contribute. This 
foreign colony was small—perhaps 


a little over 200 people in all. But the 
benefit raised about $4,000. 

It is a pity, felt particularly keenly 
in the foreign colony in Moscow, that 
the exigencies of big-power diplo- 
macy prevent Father Bissonnette’s 
successor, Father Dion, from taking 
up where Father Bissonnette left off 
in the little chapel at 12/24 Sadovo- 
Samotechnaya Boulevard, Moscow. 





Ike Boom at the Bookstalls 


Eisenhower the President. 
By Merlo J. Pusey. 
Macmillan. 300 pp. $3.75. 


Now THAT the great American 
marathon is under way, we can ex- 
pect a steady stream of more or less 
inspired analyses of the Eisenhower 
Administration to litter up the book- 
stores. Those of Democratic inspir- 
ation will show beyond a possible 
doubt that the present administration 
combines the leadership sins of the 
Grant epoch with the economic sins 
of the Harding era. Those issued un- 
der the ideological auspices of the 
GOP will, in contrast, demonstrate 
conclusively that Republicanism is 
20th-century Americanism and that 
in Dwight Eisenhower the nation has 
found a political Messiah. 

If there is any audience for these 
works, Pusey’s book should be hold- 
ing down first place in the league— 
it is undeniably a hortatory master- 
piece. Readers acquainted with The 
Lives of the Saints will immediately 
recognize the genre, for Pusey’s work 
is, in effect, a brief for the political 
canonization of President Eisen- 
hower. Like The Lives of the Saints, 
Eisenhower the President is not with- 
out a certain didactic charm, but 
those who seek more than uncritical 
adulation must look elsewhere. 

They could. indeed, do far worse 
than turn to Richard Rovere’s chron- 
icle of The Eisenhower Years. Most 
of Rovere’s material originally ap- 
peared in his regularly featured 
“Letter from Washington” in the 
New Yorker, but it is far above the 
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The Eisenhower Years. 
By Richard H. Rovere. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 390 pp. $4.50 


usual journalistic level. True, some 
of the selections have a dated quality 
—who today recalls or cares to re- 
call the Bermuda Conference?—but 
still Rovere presents the reader with 
a distillation of the important prob- 
lems and issues of the period, and 
does so in a crisp, pungent fashion. 
Unless intelligence and perception 
are the earmarks of Democratic bias. 
Rovere achieves a high standard of 
objectivitv: His knife cuts into Dem- 
ocratic fraud as sharply as it slices 
through Republican pretense. He 
does tend to focus on the Republican 
Administration 
leadership, but this was the penalty 
the GOP had to pay for winning. 
Rovere is not just a witty sharp- 
shooter, but a moralist with a deep 


and Congressional 


concern for the values that should 
underlie American government and 
politics. His discussion of “The 
Amendment Fever” (Chapter 26) 
merits inclusion in any collection of 
readings on the function of Congress 
or the nature of representation. Not 
only does he expose the irresponsi- 
bility of the fervor for amending the 
Constitution in the immediate politi- 
cal sense. but he also examines the 
long-run implications for the demo- 
cratic process of this waiver of re- 
sponsibility. His later examination 
of the mind, heart and appeals of 
Vice President Nixon is a first-class 
exercise in political sociology. 
Obviously specialists in American 
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government will disagree with some 
of Rovere’s judgments —I certainly 
do—but, in the aggregate, The Eisen- 
hower Years, despite its fragmentary, 
case-by-case approach, somehow suc- 
ceeds in presenting a perceptive over- 
all appraisal of the last four years. 
This is a considerable achievement. 








Capsule commentaries 
on the American scene 


ERIC 
SEVAREID 


SMALL SOUNDS 
IN THE NIGHT 


Another collection of casu- 
ally perceptive broadcasts, 
covering the period of the 
Eisenhower era. 
“These lucid little pieces 
about the great news events 
of our time abound in wit 
and, above all, a sort of 
midwestern horse sense 
which puts an air of calm 
perspective around our 
hectic times.” 

—JOHN CROSBY 


$3.50 at most bookstores 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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SHIPLEY 


T THE NEW Unity Theater in 
Pennsylvania, the other week- 
end, there was an unusual treat: An 
invited group of some 250 manuface 
turers—bosses—watched a workers’ 
play. Hometown, a choral drama pic- 
turing the growth of the ILGWU in 
a typical small town, was written, di- 
rected and produced by “operators, 
pressers, finishers . . . workers at the 
machine and workers at the bench.” 

The play shows some mining-town 
men out of work, while the women 
get jobs with the dress companies 
that move in. They join the union; 
they strike; they vote for friends of 
labor—until conditions become so 
pleasant that they look forward to 
“one great union for all.” The live- 
liest song of the show is “You Gotta 
Know the Score”; after the perform- 
ance, David Dubinsky said smilingly 
to the not over-enthusiastic manu- 
facturers: “You gotta know the 
score!” 

The spirited company (fresh from 
its triumphs at the Atlantic City 
ILGWU Convention) evidently en- 
joyed playing in front of their bosses. 
They were in good voice—and the 
play gave voice to their cause. This 
direct and vivid use of propaganda 
reminded me of the Depression days, 
when zealots cried that “the theater 
is a weapon in the class war!” Back 
in 1935, the taxi-union members in 
Odets’s Waiting for Lefty sat amid 
the audience; the final decision to 
strike was supposed to make the 
whole audience cheer. Out of Russia, 
the play Mother was a kindergarten 
of Communism; it was supposed to 
end with the whole audience singing 
the /nternationale. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Propaganda 
In the Drama 


Is there any difference between 
these plays and Hometown? Home- 
town is propaganda for what we be- 
lieve in, but it may be that some of 
the actors in Mother believed in its 
ideas. There is no difference in the 
pattern of the plays. 

My mind went on to another ques- 
tion: Is there any difference, on this 
score of belief, between these plays 
and O’Neill’s, and Shakespeare’s? 
Again the answer is no. Every play 
seeks to persuade us that the author’s 
attitude is right. When we catch him 
at it, we call it propaganda. 

Often, the author’s attitude is no 
formulated philosophy, just a com- 
mon-sense point of view that under- 
lies the drama. Or there may be a 
specific idea that the author tries to 
put across, as with Bernard Shaw, 
who argues in his prefaces what he 
demonstrates in his plays. Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession, for example, Shaw 
tells us, shows that the English “are 
willing to do everything for the vir- 
tue of British womanhood except 
pay for it.” 

Sometimes, instead of dramatizing 
his attitude to win our sympathy, the 
playwright tries to trick us into it. A 
case of this is Sartre’s Mains Sales, 
played in the United States as Red 
Gleves. The protagonist has been 
ordered by his Red party to kill his 
Red chief for “cooperating” with the 
other parties instead of trying to 
wipe them out. The play presents the 
struggle among the Communists over 
whether to work for victory by direct 
action or by pretended cooperation 
and infiltration. The audience begins 
to take sides—not recoynizing that, 
whichever side it takes, it is deciding 


on tactics to reach the Communist 
goal! 

If the play is successful, the au- 
thor has won us over. All art, said 
Coleridge, calls for a “willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief.” That is, when we 
submit to the spell of a work, we ac- 
cept the standards it sets. We believe 
in fairies while we enjoy Peter Pan, 
We think it funny when the man who 
came to dinner calls his nurse Miss 
Bedpan. And perhaps something of 
what we “believe” for the sake of the 
story remains to help shape our char- 
acter and our daily acts. 

Since the playwright’s basic atti- 
tude toward life, then, may be or 
become that of the audience, any 
criticism that is more than merely 
technical must examine this under- 
lying attitude. It should note that 
Waiting for Godot, for example, rests 
upon the wan flicker of a dying hope. 
Gogo, in this play, calls himself 
Adam; but he has come out of the 
Garden only to be mired in the 
Slough of Despond. He has company 
offstage. Many in the world today 
shrink in romantic distaste from stark 
reality; there are always pathetic 
moral wastrels who are dreaming of 
redemption tomorrow, waiting for 
Godot. 

Perhaps fewer are the persons who 
aspire to, if they do not achieve, the 
final dignity of an Othello or a Joan 
of Arc. Decency and dignity wait 
neither for Godot nor for God (God 
is, whenever wanted), but meet the 
bleak moment so as to justify human- 
ity’s long climb. Such an attitude 
underlies great tragedy. 

But great talent may be employed 
for paltry ends; granting that the 
playwright is a skilled craftsman. we 
must examine his values. He may 
waste his skill on trivialities, mis- 
spend it on a message of violence or 
despair, or use it to forge and foster 
man’s insight and aspiring ideals. 
This is as true of Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, where the attitude is an 
assumption beneath great poetry. as 
of the ILGWU Hometown, where the 
point of view is a proud assertion 
and a challenge in song. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HAWAII 


I enjoyed the article, “Hawaii Is More Than 
Hula Skirts,” by L. Edward Shuck Jr., in your 
June 4 issue. On the subject of why Hawaii can- 
not attain statehood, however, I suspect that Mr. 
Shuck made all his inquiries in Hawaii and did 
not speak to the Senators or Congressmen who 
have reported against it. Their arguments may 
or may not be justified, but Mr. Shuck doesn’t 
seem to know about them. 

Briefly, they are afraid of two things: First 
is a racial vote (not entirely unknown in Ameri- 
can communities, even though not highly es- 
teemed in Washington). There is no white 
racial vote in Hawaii, but there is a Japanese 
vote and a Filipino vote, I have been told. 

Second, and possibly more serious, is the fact 
that one of Hawaii’s parties is too much under 
the control of Harry Bridges and his union, 
which to some of our lawmakers in Washington 
means the Communist conspiracy. They feel 
that time and the course of events will cure 
this, making it possible to take another look at 
Hawaii’s statehood. 
New York City 





ALFRED KOHLBERG 


UNITED FRONT 


It is not surprising that, ever since the 20th 
Communist Party Congress debunked the Stalin 
myth, Communists all over the free world have 
been working for a united front with Socialist 
parties. What is surprising is the warmth and 
speed of the response which their appeal has 
found among certain sections of the Socialist 
movement, 

In England, the New Statesman and Nation 
has published an appeal by G. D. H. Cole call- 
ing for an agonizing reappraisal and for what is 
certainly the nearest thing to a formal rap- 
prochement between the two camps. Here in 
New York, a meeting called by the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation in Carnegie Hall found on 
one platform such diverse elements as Eugene 
Dennis, Norman Thomas, A. J. Muste and 
W. E. B. DuBois. The meeting was also attended 
by many anti-Communist Socialists. 

Though Mr. Thomas has, of course, every 
right to appear on any platform with whomever 
he pleases, and though his stand was as usual 
uncompromising, his haste to discuss unity 
strikes us as something less than decent. Surely, 
remembering what has been done to Socialists 
in Russia and the satellites, what is being done 
to them even today, Socialists in the free world 
ought to exercise a little more restraint. 

New York City THEODORE FRANKEL 
GABRIEL GERSH 


The writers of the above letter are overlook- 
ing several important facts. 
The first and most important is that the Com- 


June 18, 1956 


THE New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


munists have failed, despite their “new look,” 
to dupe any of the Socialist or labor movements 
of the world into their united-front activities. 
In recent months, the Socialist International has 
twice unanimously rejected any idea of col- 
laboration with them. 

Secondly, the New Statesman and Nation 
does not speak either for the British Labor 
party or for any other organized Socialist move- 
ment, 

As for Norman Thomas’s debate with Com- 
munist leaders, he used this occasion to reject 
categorically and unequivocally, as “madness,” 
any idea of a united front with the Communists. 


—Ep. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through pease Feinman, Man- 
ager of e New Leader Theatri- 
cal Bb ban 7 East 15th St., 

N.Y.C. Phone, it Does 5- 8844. 
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Z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Rockefeller Center 


“BHOWANI JUNCTION” 


Starring 


AVA GARDNER - STEWART GRANGER 
With BILL TRAVERS * ABRAHAM SOFAER 
Directed by GEORGE CUKOR ¢ Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 
in CinemaScope and Color - An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “METROPOLIS“— Brilliant new revue . . . produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . ,, 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Only 1 
WEEK 


left to get 


NEW YORK’S 
BIGGEST 
MUSICAL BARGAIN 


10 
STADIUM 
CONCERTS 

TICKETS FOR 
410 


good any night 


Music Under the Stars 
at Lewisohn Stadium June 18th thru July 28th 


STADIUM 


CONCERTS 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


on sale thru 


* Save $2 off box- 
office 


prices. 
/ Transferable — may 
be shared. 
¢ Ne standing on line. 
¢ Use as many tickets 
as you like on any 


night. 
BUY YOURS TODAY 


by mail or in person 
at Stadium Box- 
Office, Amsterdam 
Ave. & 138th St. 
{AD 4-5800) Mon. 


June 23rd only 


4 FAMOUS SOLOISTS: 


ANDERSON, ARMSTRONG, 
BELAFONTE, BRUBECK, 
ELMAN, FARRELL, 
FRANCESCATTI, 

MORINI, PRICE, TUCKER, 
WARFIELD, WILD, 
VICHEY, and others 


SPECIAL EVENTS: 


We RODGERS-HAMMERSTEIN, 
GERSHWIN, COLE PORTER, 
ITALIAN NIGHTS. 

JAIZ JAMBOREE 
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...in excitement! 
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...in fire, flesh — 


and fury! 


HECHT and LANCASTER present 
BURT TONY 


LANCASTER - CURTIS 


thru Sat. 10 to 5; 3 GINA 
Stadium Concerts sipidiageege FS LOLLOBRIGIDA 
Office, 50 W. 57 RICHARD & JOHANN STRAUSS : 


(Cl 7-7575) TALLCHIEF-EGLEVSKY & CO. 


St., : : : 
open Mon. thru Fri, fim CHORAL & ORGAN ConcERT pao 

9:30 to 6; Sat. 10 BORIS GODOUNOV", others 

to 2. Also Steinway GREAT CONDUCTORS: ( : ee 





Hall; Macy's Park- 
chester, Flatbush GOLSCHMANN, MITCHELL, 
and Jamaica; [i MONTEUX, scHERMAN, 
Bloomingdale's; SMALLENS, others . ; sane . mason 
end tea ed SYMPHONY of 96 2 also starring 

: KATY JURADO » THOMAS GOMEZ 


and all Sach 
~ei with John Puleo » Minor Watson 


Quality Stores. ee . 
Editorial Directed by CAROL REED 


Advisory Board Produced by JAMES HILL 
William Zukerman, Screen play by James R. Webb 
Editor Adaptation by Liam O'Brien 


J E W | S H Erich Fromm a A Susan Productions Inc. Picture 
Herman A. Gray . Released thru United Artists 


MATRA TD iicrcis tcraron 


Louis Nelson 
Judge Jacob 
Panken ° 
A Publication of Jewish Dissent 


and Non-conformity. 
The Jewish Newsletter is a bi-weekly publication 
which seeks to apply the principles of true 
liberalism to the reporting and interpretation of 
news and views of Jewish interest. It aims to 
promote independent thinking and unfettered 
discussion of Jewish questions in a time of fierce 
tribalism and ideological contro! of thought. 

Non-profit. Carries no advertisements. 
$5.00 per year — $3.00 half year PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 

For free sample copies, write: 


Jewish Newsletter INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
P.O. Box 117, Washington Bridge Station SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
New York 33, N. Y. —$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


ota raras 4 6 1000 h 
SUMMER RENTAL soo page Fs yh $ Bo ony of imsurance is required. Deposits are 


in the Berkshires, 20 minutes from Tanglewood, 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 
near Summer Theatres, Dance Festival, 5-minute 


walk to lake, swimming & boating. Private 2-room WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


apartment, complete kitchen. $100 month or $200 
July 1 thru Labor Day. Write The H. Ningers, 227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 


Canaan, N. Y. Phone: Canaan 2-2029. 


Broadway at 51st Street 
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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to your 
Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds 
where you bank. 


DIAGNOSIS: 


knife wound in 
the heart 





Unoer THE blazing blue sledge hammer of 
a Chicago heat wave, the cramped, makeshift 
operating room shimmered like an oven, 
reeking of ether and carbolic. Six sweat- 
drenched, frock-coated doctors huddled in 
fascination, watching deft hands reach into 
a human chest and expertly stitch up a 
wound in the redness of a pulsing heart. 

Would he live? The surgeon mopped his 
brow and hoped. The year was 1893; the 
operation, fantastic. 

Live? Yes, he would live for many more 
years, thanks to the skill and courage of Dr. 
Daniel Hale Williams. 

Abandoned as a child, Williams, a Negro, 
had struggled hard for his medical educa- 
tion. Now only 37, he had already founded 
America’s first interracial hospital, 
Provident. And here he had just performed 
the first of the pioneering operations that 
would mark him as one of our country’s 
great surgeons. 

Sensitive and brave, Daniel Hale Williams 
was blessed with an abundance of the same 
urge to help his fellow man that binds and 
strengthens Americans today. 

And it is these strong, unified Americans 
who are our country’s real wealth-—the real 
backing behind our nation’s Savings Bonds. 
In fact, they’re the true reason why U. S. 
Savings Bonds are considered one of the 
world’s finest, safest investments. 

For your own security—and for America’s 
—why not invest in Savings Bonds regu- 
larly? And hold on to them! 


Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational 
Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 





TAMIMENT - IN - THE- POCONOS 
1956 TUESDAY EVENING LECTURE SERIES 


June 19: MAURICE ADAMS 


Correspondent, Sydney “Morning Herald”; former Reuters correspondent in the Near East 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS: IS PEACE POSSIBLE; 
June 26: GLANVILLE WILLIAMS 


Fellow, Cambridge University; Council Member, Abortion Law Reform Assoc., London 


ARE OUR SEX LAWS OUTDATED? 
July 3: HARRY FLEISCHMAN 
ee nea ar THE SOUTH: INTEGRATION OR DISINTEGRATION | 
July 10: MURRAY KEMPTON | 


Columnist, the New York “Post,” back from the Caribbean islands 


HAITI AND TRUJILLO’S DOMINGO: A WARPED ven 
July 17: DR. STEPHEN KAYSER 


Curator of the Jewish Museum, New York 


July 24: BRUNO SHAW 


Writer and broadcaster; former editor of the Hankow “Herald” 


THE MESSAGE OF JEWISH ART 


OUR ALLIES, CHIANG AND RHEE} 
July 31: HAL LEHRMAN 


Writer on Middle East affairs; author of “Russia’s Europe” 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
August 7: HANS STEINITZ 


Secretary, Foreign Press Association; U.S. correspondent for the Berne “Bund” 


THE WORLD’S DISTORTED IMAGE OF AMERICA 
August 14: JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY | 


Drama critic, “The New Leader”; former president of the Drama Critics Circle 


WHAT MAKES GOOD THEATRE? § 
August 21: DR. EUGENE BOROWITZ | 


Rabbi of the Community Temple, Port Washington and Sands Point, Long Island 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 
August 23: ERNEST VAN DEN HAAG 


Professor of Social Philosophy, the New School for Social Research 


BOREDOM AS A NEUROTIC SYMPTOM § 
September 4: DR. LAWRENCE FUCHS 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, Brandeis Universit) 
THE OUTLOOK FOR NOVEMBER 6 


A Cultural Project of the Tamiment Institute 
For information and rates, write: Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 * AL 5-7333 














